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ADVERTISE MENTS 


ELIE MONEUSE, Pres. PIERRE HUOT, 


DUPARQUET, HUOT MONEUSE CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON 


Imperial French Ranges 
High Grade Cooking Apparatus 


Also General Kitchen Outfitters 


TELEPHONE 247 RICHMOND 


TICE, Manager New England States 


and North Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SALESROOM THE 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 


383 BOYLSTON STREET (Second Floor), BOSTON 


TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 831 


Our consignors offer the following articles for sale: 


Artistic Hand-Woven Materials Knitted, Crocheted Useful Household Supplies 
Bags (opera, sewing) Aprons (all kinds) 
Bedspreads, etc. Bean-bags Bags (ice, laundry, jelly, money, 
Belts Baby Blankets etc.) Brooms 
Card Cases Bath Mats Cases (gown and traveling) 
Covers (Book, Couch, Pillow, Bed Shoes and Socks Cloths (dish, glass, cleaning, sil- 
Table, etc.) Gloves ver, etc.) 
Curtains Hammocks Covers (brooms and ironing 
Dress Patterns Helmets boards 
Luncheon Sets Baby Jackets Dusters Face Cloths 
Kindergarten Balls Holders Mops 
Purses Mittens (all kinds) Protection Sleeves 
(all kinds) Reins Shawls Towels (crash, dish, glass, linen, 
Scarfs (table and Sweaters Tights and roller) 


Also good line Baskets and Rush-seat Stools, Wirework (plant-stands, coat-hangers), etc. 
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Outlook for the Blind 


January, 1909 


Our Readers This issue concludes our 

second volume the 
second year our existence. The en- 
couragement received from instructors and 
friends the blind throughout the world 
has been most gratifying. Our subscrip- 
tion list growing steadily, and increas- 
ing number institutions indorse the 
magazine officially subscribing for 
the benefit their teachers. The Massa- 
chusetts Association for Promoting the 
Interests the Blind has guaranteed for 
third time liberal contribution toward 
the maintenance the magazine, the 
hope that, the near future, will 
self-supporting. take this occasion 
remind our friends that this publication 
not commercial enterprise. The regu- 
lar subscription price one dollar covers 
but little more than one-third the actual 
cost maintaining our quarterly. The 
Outlook for the Blind aims service 
all who are ought interested 
the welfare the blind. are glad 
acknowledge here the generosity the 
men and women who have freely contrib- 
uted articles for publication. The Outlook 
for the Blind belongs its readers. For 
them have labored produce it. 
thank them for their codperation, encour- 
agement, and support, and feel confident 
that they not only will continue their own 
subscriptions, but will introduce the quar- 
terly their friends and assist securing 
such contributions the publication fund 
shall insure the permanency the 
magazine. 


Columbus Con- 


vention of the th 


The Tenth Convention 
American Association 
Workers for the Blind 
will held Columbus, the 16th, 


and 17th June. Through the courtesy 
the trustees the meeting take place 
the State School for the Blind. has 
been decided the Executive Committee 
the American Association Workers 
for the Blind that the policy paying 
dollar day for accommodations, which 
has been vogue the conventions 
those interested the welfare the deaf, 
shall adopted this meeting the 
workers for the blind. The special com- 
mittee charge local arrangements 
consists the following officers and teach- 
ers the school: Edward Van Cleve, 
superintendent; Mr. Charles Flumerfelt, 
steward; Mrs. Grace Dungan, matron; Mr. 
George Chapin, principal the school; 
and Miss Mary Harding, teacher. All 
who contemplate being present should com- 
municate with Mrs. Dungan soon 
possible. The program include ac- 
counts and discussions the work con- 
ducted commissions, workshops, asso- 
ciations, clubs, and nurseries for the blind, 
besides census and field work, libraries, and 
home teaching. Increasing interest has 
been aroused with regard the instruction 
the blind public schools, and help- 
ful discussion looked for this subject. 
The question homes and the boarding 
problem, which interesting and diffi- 
cult ever, will again brought before 
the convention. Among the reports from 
special committees, those uniform 
type and the prevention blindness will 
the fact that some the older schools 
for the blind, both here and abroad, are 
planning move from congested city 
quarters into country districts, seems 
appropriate that the following topic should 
find place the program, “How May 
the Plant and Organization School 
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for the Blind Best Contribute the Devel- 
congregate system; (b) what should 
the place gymnasium work and ath- 
letic sports the development the pupils; 
and (c) the best arrangement the plant 
give the pupil the opportunity deriv- 
ing practical education through useful 
manual labor?” That this subject has been 
suggested some the leading educators 
the blind this country particularly 
gratifying the program committee, and 
brought forward the hope that blind 
men and women, especially those who have 
graduated from schools for the blind, will 
offer suggestions. addition the regu- 
lar papers, Mr. Edward Allen, who will 
have returned from Europe, has promised 
give account the institutions for 
the blind which visits while abroad. 
expected that the discussions will 
distinctly constructive and helpful all 
interested efforts improve the condi- 
tions the blind. any timely topics 
occur our readers they should sent 
once Charles Campbell, chair- 
man the Program Committee, whom 
applications for programs should made, 
277 Harvard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Louis Braille 


The year 1809 remark- 
able having given birth 
many epoch-making men. 
the comparatively small world the 
blind gave, January one, Louis 
Braille. “On the 30th May, 1887, the 
inhabitants Coupvray, small town 
France, had among them small body 
blind people and their friends. These 
strangers had come the birthplace 
Louis Braille dedicate monument 
his memory. this occasion the orator 
the day said: “The hero today was 


data concerning Louis Braille see 

Javal, On Becoming Blind, translated by Edson. Mac- 
millan, 1905, pp. 96-119. 

Same work, The Blind Man's World, translated by Thom- 
son. Pulman, London, 1904, pp. 77-82 and Appendix. 

Sizeranne, The Blind as Seen thru Blind Eyes, translated 
Lewis. Putman, 1893, pp. 110-120 

Sizeranne, The Blind St. translated 
Leggatt. Benziger Bros., 1907, pp. 202-218 

The Tangible the Blind, New England 
Magazine, November, 18: 

Armitage, Education and (hs tal of the Blind. British 
and Foreign Blind Association, 206 Great Portland Street, 
London, 1886, pp. 21-23. 

Plumptre, Mrs. > ‘ Braille’”’ System for the Blind. London, 
1890. Preface. 


brilliant scholar and illustrious teacher, 
Next after Valentin Haiiy, whose foot- 
steps worthily followed, was the man 
who has rendered the blind the greatest 
and most precious service. Thus, before 
Braille, the blind man could not write; 
his thoughts could not put such form 
use others. But after this 
precious invention the blind man could 
pursue his studies like the seeing; 
could take notes, all the tasks required 
classes for literary and musical instruc- 
tion; could keep his own accounts, 
correspond with all those acquainted with 
his alphabet, preserve his impressions 
and his inspirations, and transmit them 
his fellows. Immense advantages these, 
the mere mention which cannot but 
make every one you comprehend the 
resulting honor this cen- 
tenary grand festival will held 
the 28th and this month, the 
cradle the education the blind, The 
National Institution Blind Youth, Paris, 
which school justly claims Braille its 
most illustrious pupil and teacher. 


and this number illus- 
trations the new gym- 
nasium the Western Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Blind Pittsburg. The 
photographs give more adequate concep- 
tion than any verbal description the 
excellence the equipment. The building, 
which cost over $40,000, was made possible 
through the generosity the late John 
Porterfield, and was erected the school 
grounds adjoining the Schenley Farms. 
built gray Kittanning brick and roofed 
with picturesque green tiles. The wood- 
work cypress, and large skylight fur- 
nishes abundance light. The gymnasium 
floor feet, and the swimming pool 
Cement used for the lower floor; the 
swimming pool lined with white glazed 
tile, and shower baths, dressing rooms, and 
combination lockers are provided. roller 
skating rink cement, saucer-shaped 
the outer edge guide the skaters, 
circles the main part the gymnasium. 
The floor can cleared easily all the 
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apparatus and used for dancing. The run- 
ning track the balcony above. The 
boys’ entrance opens into the athletic field, 
which makes very convenient for them 
use the shower baths and plunge after 
exercise the open. The equipment, in- 
cluding suits for all the children, was the 
gift three Pittsburg gentlemen, Messrs. 
Otis Childs, William Abbott, and 
Haber. This splendid building was 
dedicated October large gathering 
assembled the school take part the 
exercises. Hon. Kirke Porter, president 
the Board Directors, made notable 
address, which called attention the 
necessity adequate physical training for 
the blind. Mayor Guthrie, Prof. John 
Brashear, and Director Hammerschlag, 
the Carnegie Technical Schools, also spoke. 
Two the guests, Mr. Edward Ellis 
Allen, now superintendent the Perkins 
Institution Boston, and Mr. Olin 
Burritt, his successor, superintendent the 
Eastern Pennsylvania School, brought felic- 
itations upon this occasion, and dwelt with 
pleasure upon the codperation existing be- 
tween the two Pennsylvania institutions for 
the instruction the blind. “The educative 
value properly equipped gymnasium,” 
says Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D., 
“cannot overestimated. The gymnasium, 
aside from its indirect influence tends 
establish new ideals manliness. 
Vigorous physical exercise—competitive 
exercise, particular—affords the most 
wholesome outlet for the pent energies 
youth.” The first swimming pool 
put American institution for the blind 
was the Eastern Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind, 1906. The Porterfield 
Memorial Gymnasium is, far are 
aware, the second. Super- 
intendent McAloney the acquisition 
important addition his school. 


Pittsburg’s Ex- The Western Pennsylvania 
for the Blind has 
for the Blind 

the honor, far 
know, inaugurating original experi- 
ment salesmanship for the blind 
means model store. This the logical 
outgrowth the business course which 
has been introduced several the insti- 
tutions for the blind during the last few 


years. considerable number blind men 
are known succeeding proprietors 
small stores, and the purpose this 
school store give the young men 
practical opportunity learning the prin- 
ciples underlying the maintenance such 
establishment. The store open after 
school hours and does good business 
shoe laces, collar buttons, purses, key rings, 
handkerchiefs, suspenders, ties, and candy 
boy purchasers. other times the girls 
throng the counter buy hairpins, collars, 
belts, buttons, pin cubes, side combs, and 
hatpins, and, course, candy. need- 
less say that candy seems the most 
popular stock carried. not our purpose 
this time give details this experi- 
ment. hope have further particulars 
with illustrations our next issue. 


Site for the 
New Perkins 


The Perkins Institution has 
acquired piece land 
Pennsylvania Institution did finely 
few years ago. This land rectangular 
estate about thirty-two acres along the 
Charles River Watertown, near-by 
suburb Boston. high, level, and 
well planted with trees, and from what- 
ever point considered remarkably 
good site for the new Perkins. Water- 
town adjoins Cambridge, and across the 
river from Newton and part Boston. 
steam railroad runs near the estate, 
and another along the opposite river bank. 
Three lines electric cars connect the 
vicinity with Cambridge 
twenty minutes’ run bringing one either 
Harvard Square Boston’s music 
center, Symphony Hall. One the broad 
pleasure drives the Metropolitan Park 
system separates the estate from the river. 
recent improvement the building 
dam between Boston and Charlestown, 
converting what has before been tidal 
river into fresh water lake. The possi- 
bilities for pleasure and sport this sheet 
water are readily imagined. learn, 
too, that the Perkins Institution and its 
Kindergarten have acquired this year 
large sums money towards the pro- 
posed reconstruction; that the director, 
Mr. Allen, abroad the spring 
visit institutions for the blind the 
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Continent; that upon his return architect’s 
requirements for the new Perkins will 
prepared; and that the actual work 
building will doubtless begin within eight- 
een months. 


North, South, November the Montreal 
East, and West Association for the Blind 


opened 1012 Notre Dame 
Street, W., workshop where broom mak- 
ing being started. December His 
Excellency Earl governor-general, 
accompanied Lord Lascelles and Sir 
William Macdonald, visited the workshop. 
Much interest was expressed, and many 
people have come forward help the 
association its efforts. the present 
time $8,000 has been subscribed the 
building fund, and those charge the 
enterprise feel greatly encouraged. 

The Maryland Workshop for the Blind 
commenced work November 1908, though 
the formal opening was not held until 
December 21. The establishment this 
shop was made possible appropriation 
$5,000 year, for two years, the last 
Legislature. About year ago the Mary- 
land School for the Blind and interested 
individuals started campaign raise 
fund $50,000 with which build and 
thoroughly equip workshop for adults. 
About $8,000 has been subscribed date. 
January musical and literary re- 
cital was given, under the auspices the 
Maryland School for the Blind, benefit 
toward this fund. All the work connec- 
tion with this entertainment was done 
Mr. Crawford Sherlock, one 
more’s prominent blind men, who presi- 
dent the Associated Blind Men Mary- 
land. The net proceeds from the enter- 
tainment amounted $450. order 
more actively push this campaign behalf 
the sightless, the Maryland School for 
the Blind has appointed Messrs. George 
Conner, manager the Maryland Work- 
shop for the Blind, and Sherlock 
its official representatives. work 
being carried means correspond- 
ence and personal visits the part the 
representatives. Those who are interested 
believe their hopes will realized, and 
that the desired amount will subscribed 
during the year. 
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The latest news from 
that steps are being taken there secure 
the financial assistance the state estab- 
lishing workshops for the blind. 

From Lincoln, Neb., special dispatch 
the World Herald states that bill has been 
introduced the Legislature that state 
providing appropriation $50,000 for 
Industrial School for Blind Adults, 
supplement the institution now being 
operated for sightless youth Nebraska 
City. 

Not outdone the friends the 
cause Utah and Nebraska, well-known 
blind miner Butte, Mont., has aroused 
interest the needs the blind his 
state, and bill providing for appropria- 
tion $15,000 for Industrial Home for 
Blind Men and Women now before the 
Legislature Helena. 

The youngest association formed the 
interests the blind has been started 
Albany, The above items are in- 
dicative the growth the movement 
behalf the blind America. 


Notes from Abroad Great development’ taking 

place the British and For- 
eign Blind Association. The present build- 
ings are altogether inadequate, while the 
only accommodation that can provided 
for the blind workers and others wholly 
unsuitable. the present buildings 
impossible extend the useful work 
the association, and the Council, which 
Prof. McHardy, F.R.C.S., the eminent 
ophthalmologist, the energetic and re- 
sourceful chairman, are commended 
for their enterprise acquiring large, 
new building site and opening rebuilding 
fund. connection with the plans for 
enlargement, Professor 
undertaken, the invitation the Council, 
inspect institutions for the blind the 
United States and Canada. 

The foundation for the new work- 
shops for the blind Liverpool was laid 
December Sir William Hartley. 
The new building cost £15,000 and 


The Braille Review, Vol. published 
the British and Foreign Blind Association, Henry Stainsby, 
Esq., Secretary-General, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


2From The Blind, No. 45, published at the Gardner’s Trust 
for the Blind, Henry Wilson, Esq., Secretary, Victoria 
Street, London, S. W. 
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accommodate 200 men, with ample storage 
space for materials. 

the 13th the same the 
zur Fiirsorge fiir Blinde” opened 
Vienna new building for forty blind 
workers, known the “Kaiser Franz 
K.130,000. Spacious rooms are provided 
for the brush and basket workshops, 
library, large dining room, and twenty- 
five bedrooms, for one two persons. 


International earnestly hoped that 
Conference, the subjects chosen for dis- 
Bristol, 1911 


cussion the next Interna- 
tional Conference the Blind, held 
distinctly practical nature. order 
achieve this result the committee appeal 
for the codperation all who are inter- 
ested the cause the blind. The secre- 
tary will glad receive during the next 
two months any suggestions which may 
made. The subjects chosen should not 
too general their character, and the titles 
short and concise. Suggestions should 
addressed Rev. Kingdon, School 
for the Blind, Clifton, Bristol, and marked 
corner envelope, “Blind Conference.” 


Robert For the past two years and 
half Robert Irwin, 
graduate the Washington State School 
for the Deaf and Blind, has been studying 
Harvard University, which was 
admitted with the degree A.B. from the 
State Washington University. For spe- 
cial work done the Department Edu- 
cation the Western college received 
normal diploma, which equivalent 
life certificate teach high schools 
Washington. worked his way through 
college selling stereoscopic views, and 
was awarded scholarship the Uni- 
versity Club Seattle for three years’ 
study Harvard, where, the completion 
his first year, received the degree 
M.A. During the remainder his time 
the administration public schools. 
has chosen for his thesis, “The Adminis- 
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tration Schools for the Blind.” 
supplementing the facts derived from the 
special literature upon the subject and the 
files reports the various schools with 
series questionaries superintendents 
which are eliciting much valuable informa- 
tion. Mr. Irwin intends return the 
West the near future, and his way 
will visit several the institutions for 
the blind. With this exhaustive prepara- 
tion fitting himself take his place 
the movement for improving the condi- 
tion the sightless. are glad learn 
successful blind men and women, and 
with pleasure that record the above 
facts. 


have learned with con- 
siderable surprise that the 
number the subscribers 
The Blind America comparatively 
small. This doubtless because the maga- 
zine has not been brought the attention 
those interested the work for the 
blind. one who interested the 
efforts which are being made aid 
the sightless should without the valuable 
information which published Henry 
Wilson, secretary the Gardner’s Trust 
for the Blind, his admirable quarterly 
entitled, The Blind. The magazine costs 
thirty cents year. All those wishing 
become subscribers are requested remit 
Mr. Wilson, Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, The only other magazine for 
the “sighted” England printed and 
published monthly the British and 
Foreign Blind Association, 206 Great 
Portland Street, London, West, under the 
title The Braille Review, cost 
twenty-five cents year. appears the 
list “recent publications the British 
and Foreign Blind Association” and the 
contents the Braille periodicals which 
are published for the “blind” the British 
Isles, under the following titles: Progress, 
monthly, year; Golden Sunbeams, 
monthly, $1.10 year; Channels Bless- 
ing, bimonthly, free (the editors this 
religious magazine, which goes all parts 
the world, are deaf and blind); Daily 
Mail (Braille edition), weekly, $1.75 
year; Hora Jucunda, monthly, $4.15 year; 
The Church Messenger, monthly, $2.50 


British 
Publications 
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year; Santa Lucia, monthly, $4.75; The 
Hampsiead Magazine, monthly, $3.75; 
Quarterly Intercession Paper, cents 
year; The Mission Field, monthly, cents 
year; and Light Darkness, cents 
weekly, which was advertised begin 
January, 1909. 


The Outlook The Executive Committee 
Trophy the National Athletic 


Association Schools for the Blind are 
busy revising their constitution order 
include events and rules for the girls and 
also midwinter indoor contest for boys. 
are glad announce that the offer 
made the Outlook for the Blind pre- 
sent shield the winning school has 
been accepted, and the conditions for 
awarding will given the next 
number the magazine. 


Index Reprints this issue print 
and for Volume II, for 

the compilation which 
are indebted friend the cause. 
will noted that not only are the arti- 
cles indexed titles and authors, but also 
topics and cross-references, which makes 
doubly valuable those who use the 
magazine reference book. Those who 
wish have bound volumes can 
expense $1.25 per volume return- 
ing their back issues us. The binding 
serviceable dark green cloth, with 
leather corners and back. The missing 
numbers from files can procured 
fifty cents per copy. Reprints the sta- 
tistics with regard educational institu- 
tions for the blind the United States 
and Canada, which appeared the last 
magazine, will for sale ten cents 
each. The superintendents the institu- 
tions are codperating bring the material 
date, and the reprints will fuller 
and more accurate than the original tables 
they appeared the October number. 
our next issue hope have, under 
our original section entitled, 
ence and Jottings,” news from many states. 
Several the institutions have volunteered 
furnish this material, and trust that 
the time will soon come when shall 
have regular correspondent each 
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organization for the blind, whose privilege 
will furnish our readers with 
items interest. 


Social Service Among annual reports 
the Massachusetts workers for the 
blind one entitled, “First 

Annual Report Social 
Service the Massachusetts Charitable 
Eye and Ear Infirmary for the year Octo- 
ber, 1907 October, 1908.” The fact that 
this infirmary (one the largest institu- 
tions the world devoted exclusively 
the treatment diseases the eye and 
ear) had the year 1907, for example, 
1,628 house patients the ophthalmic 
wards and 24,012 outpatients the oph- 
thalmic department suggests the oppor- 
tunities such special hospital offers 
both for social service and for research. 
interest note that this particular 
plan for social service was the immediate 
outcome the activity the Massachu- 
setts Association for Promoting the Inter- 
ests the Adult Blind, who several years 
earlier were allowed send physician, 
who was also social worker, visit 
daily the Outpatient Department that 
institution, and use its records 
special inquiry, the basis social serv- 
ice, into the subject prevention 
blindness through ophthalmia neonatorum. 
Through experience gained there and 
the Massachusetts Commission for the 
Blind the tragic results neglect 
securing prompt and adequate aid eye 
experiment social service work con- 
nection with the infirmary became 
ent, and October, 1907, with the cordial 
approval Dr. Cobb, committee was 
organized consisting the superintendent 
the hospital, one its ophthalmic staff, 
member its board trustees, and 
three persons familiar with social work, 
whom one was member the Com- 
mission for the Blind and one official 
that commission.” 

The most valuable point, perhaps, 
workers for the blind the very concrete 
and excellent summary results written 
Miss Brannick, the social worker em- 
ployed the committee, the contribu- 
tion the subject ophthalmia neona- 
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torum. this connection should 
recalled that the Massachusetts Charitable 
Eye and Ear Infirmary has special build- 
ing devoted the care contagious 
diseases, and that all the larger lying-in 
hospitals the city Boston transfer 
cases infantile ophthalmia these 
wards. 1907, for example, there were 
288 patients treated the special wards 
the Gardner Building, whom “126 
were cases gonorrheal ophthalmia, 
and infants soon after birth.” 
the course this year social work, 
Miss Brannick made careful study 
the records this building since 1902, 


and special study forty-six individual 


cases ophthalmia neonatorum, taken 
random from the records the number 
treated within period about twelve 
months, 

Miss Brannick points out, result 
her studies, that statistics gathered 
among the blind only are index the 
bad results from infant ophthalmia, 
the mortality very high among this 
group and the sight impaired many 
cases not counted blind. This gives 
new ammunition for the campaign 
against this disease, for statistics thus far 
have usually included only those actually 
blind and who have lived long enough 
attract attention. studying the cases 
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from 1902-07, encouraging see that 
the number cases which the cornea 
was involved admission has decreased 
from one-third one-fifth, and “corre- 
sponding improvement shown the 
matter age which infants are brought 
the hospital, while the number treated 
year has doubled that period.” 
There are many other interesting and 
suggestive points this first report 
social service recently begun, with “the 
object, defined the outset, discover 
investigation and individual work among 
the patients whether something might 
done supplement the medical work for 
the prevention blindness.” 
however, comment only the remaining 
point bearing upon work for the blind, the 
fact that the social worker has referred 
the Massachusetts Commission for the 
Blind the course the year 132 cases 
blindness, the majority which work 
other help was needed. This espe- 
cially significant those who realize 
the need getting touch with the blind 
promptly; with children for the sake 
their education, with adults before they 
fall into the depths discouragement and 
idleness. shall look forward with 


interest the results another year’s 
work, under the same committee and the 
same social worker, but with additional 
force helpers. 


leather board checkerboard, made the Perkins Institution with the help the pupils. 
Dimensions, inches square; weight, about ounces. Place for men sunken inch, making 
board desirable for the blind, for invalids, for travelers. Price, cents; postage, cents additional, 


upon application the Perkins Institution, South Boston, Mass. 


May, 1908. 


Eighty-seven have been sold since 
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BLINDNESS AND 


CLARENCE LOEB, M.D. 
Vice-President Scotoic Aid Society Missouri 


not the purpose this paper 
enter upon dissertation diseases 
the eye and their treatment, but call 
attention the public the fact that 
there are certain ocular conditions which 
have the tendency affect several mem- 
bers the same family, that say, are 
capable being inherited. 

The attempt has been made this 
article reduce the number medical 
terms minimum, explaining only such 
are absolutely necessary for understand- 
ing the line argument. Those readers 
who are moved investigate the subject 
more thoroughly are referred any com- 
petent oculist for further information. 

will probably matter surprise 
most people learn that blindness may 
communicated from one member 
family another means inheritance. 
For while generally known that such 
diseases consumption, grip, diphtheria, 
etc., are “caught” from other people, owing 
the presence germs, the laws 
heredity are not nearly well understood, 
even physicians. course blindness, 
which physical state, cannot in- 
herited, but the underlying disease mal- 
formation can and, unfortunately, fre- 
quently transmitted. And little reflec- 
tion would make such state affairs 
seem reasonable; for the inheritance 
physical characteristics well known, as, 
for example, the “almond eye” the 
Mongolian and the pigmented skin the 
Negro. The first question asked about 
the newborn baby is: “Whom does re- 
semble?” “Has his father’s eyes?” etc. 
Now confidently expect find 
the child the reproduction its parent’s 
normal eyes, can not confidently 
expect the inheritance abnormal eyes 
well? 

That this method reasoning 


1The data summarized in the table on page 164 were ob- 
tained from reports furnished oculists and institutions 
for the care of the blind, both in this country and in —y~ 4 
also from review the medical literature the last 
years. 
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logical one proven the fact that the 
medical literature contains numerous reports 
families where blindness has been trans- 
mitted from parent child for two, three, 
four, five, and even six and seven genera- 
tions. one case reported well- 
known London ophthalmic surgeon, there 
were 1,800 blind people ten generations 
one family, the disease always passing 
from parent child, though not all the 
children were affected. Think for mo- 
ment what story unhappiness bound 
those few words—personal depend- 
ence, economic limitations, 
restrictions, all which would have been 
avoided the progenitor had refrained 
from marrying. 

Unfortunately for statistics, but very 
fortunately for mankind, hereditary blind- 
ness rare enough for its existence 
unknown the great majority people. 
The ratio all blind people those 
normal sight round numbers 
1,000; and only about one-tenth these 
suffer from the forms which are capable 
being inherited, only about one every 
10,000 people affected—a number 
ciently small permit the condition 
unsuspected the general public, yet 
sufficiently large make its existence 
matter concern those whose work 
brings them into relationship with the blind 


While there are several forms heredi- 
tary blindness, there are only three ways 
which they are inherited, viz., directly, 
indirectly, and collaterally. 
heredity meant the presence the same 
disease the parent and the 
indirect heredity meant the presence 
the same disease the child and some 
ancestor, uncle aunt, the parents being 
free therefrom. collateral heredity 
meant the presence the same disease 
two more members the same 
eration, the parents and all ancestors being 
unaffected, far known. 

Two objections have been urged against 
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the possibility ocular diseases being in- 
herited. The first that children suffer- 
ing from the so-called hereditary diseases 
have been born normal parents. This 
absolutely argument. the first 
place, the child may inheriting the dis- 
ease from some ancestor whose ocular 
condition has been forgotten the course 
years. This theoretical objection, 
such state affairs has repeatedly 
occurred. the second place, the disease 
must start somewhere, and even the longest 
line hereditary taint will, traced back 
far enough, found originate child 
normal parents. probable that 
this child, instead furnishing proof 
against heredity, will, lives long 
enough, start new line diseased 
descendants. 

The second objection that not all the 
children parent with diseased eyes 
inherit the condition. Frequently only one, 
occasionally none all, will have the 
disease. This undoubtedly true, and 
far furnishes argument against the 
influence heredity. But, the other 
hand, there are families where all, 
nearly all, the children are affected. 
whether the majority the minority 
children affected parents inherit the 
disease. 

the request the president the 
Scotoic Aid Society Missouri, the 
author has collected the records all 
the families where one both parents 
had certain ocular diseases, and all, any, 
none the children were affected. 
The number diseased children divided 
the total number children the 
families gives the percentage affected 
children. The same was done for indirect 
and collateral heredity. The result the 
investigation summarized the follow- 
ing table. 

the future except the experiences the 
past, fairly safe assume that 
the percentages this table will continue 
obtain, least with very slight changes. 
From glance the table evident 
that albinism—a condition lack 
pigment the eye—the danger direct 
heredity not very great, only one out 
every eight children being affected. 


the other hand, the case cataract—a 
condition known nearly every one—the 
percentage affected children when both 
parents are diseased per cent, and 
where only one affected per cent, 
practically the same. That say, 
every family five children, where 
either both parents have cataract, three 
the children will have the same disease, 
and that, too, for other reason than 
that their parents were similarly affected. 
Stop and think for moment what this 
means! Every cataractous person who 
marries and has children condemning 
per cent them either blindness 
operation which may may not 
successful. And his children are fortunate, 
for they least have the possibility 
successful operation before them. But 
what the per cent the children 
parents with aniridia coloboma iridis 
—an affection the eye characterized 
varying degrees absence the iris 
colored portion the eye—for which 
medical science, for the present least, 
has cure? such parent justified 
bringing into the world children thus 
heavily handicapped? right for soci- 
ety, which must support the children, 
for the children who must supported, 
say nothing the addition the sum 
total the world’s misery? the 
other diseases, glance the table will 
show the danger the children parents 
suffering with them. The limits the 
paper forbid that they gone into 
detail. 

the indirect heredity, the cases 
reported are rule too few justify 
more than statement that there great 
danger children even apparently 
healthy parents some ancestor, uncle 
aunt, has been affected with hereditary 
eye disease. 

collateral heredity there is, rule, 
even higher percentage affected chil- 
dren than direct, which says nothing 
against the dangers direct heredity, but 
rather emphasizes the danger that appar- 
ently normal parents have two children 
affected with hereditary eye disease, 
subsequent ones will affected also. 
Furthermore, these children may later have 
children their own, who are subject 
the dangers direct heredity. 
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The importance these findings lies 
the fact that they are not academical prop- 
ositions, but conditions that have been met 
with the past, are found today, and 
all probability will obtain the future. 
And from them the following lessons can 
learned. 

First and foremost, patient suffering 
from hereditary eye disease should 
allowed marry. This will cut short the 
lines hereditary taint, even will 
not completely eradicate the disease. 
law requiring every one have certifi- 
cate healthy eyes before marriage would 
not feasible, but surely not asking 
too much require that people manifestly 
suffering with ocular diseases should 
compelled show that they are not 
hereditary nature. The details law 
this effect must left the individual 
states, but seems the author that the 
simplest way would have the license 
clerk demand certificate nonhereditary 
eye affection all suspicious cases. 

Parents should cautioned against 
allowing their children marry into 
families any member which has had 
hereditary eye disease, this may 
Furthermore, parents should warned 
that two their children have any 
hereditary eye affection there very grave 
danger that subsequent ones will like- 
wise affected. 

means these precautions, will 
possible reduce the number cases 
hereditary blindness minimum. 


the summer 1899, when was 
reading the “Autobiography Benjamin 
Franklin,” was greatly impressed with 
all had accomplished for his community, 
and wondered what could for the 
blind Cincinnati. occurred that 
there must great many blind the 
city who could not afford was 
doing, i.¢., paying the express books 
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Further progress will secured either 
more stringent regulation the laws 
marriage, discoveries medicine, 
which will enable control hereditary 
tendencies the extent abolishing 
unfavorable ones. 

word should added here regard 
those forms blindness where there 
danger the children inheriting the 
condition. Many earnest friends the 
blind are convinced that their best 
interest forbid such marriage where 
both parties, least the woman, are 
blind. This strictly economic prob- 
lem, and the author this paper free 
confess that not prepared ex- 
press opinion one way the other. 
rather the province those connected 
with institutions for the education and 
care the blind determine what for 
their best advantage. The above recom- 
mendations are all from the standpoint 
physician, and refer only those ocular 
conditions which have been proven 
hereditary. 

hoped that the reader will 
think over the facts here presented. Phy- 
sicians can very little elevate the 
physical status mankind without the 
active thinking men and 
women the general public. With their 
aid will possible carry through 
reforms lasting benefit, which otherwise 
are doomed failure. healthy public 
sentiment the best weapon for fighting 
disease, well diseased morals, and 
every one can and should his share. 


WORK FOR THE BLIND CINCINNATI 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, AND CLOVERNOOK 


GEORGIA anp FLORENCE TRADER 


was borrowing from Columbus. After 
investigating found there were many 
students and graduates the institution 
Columbus who had not read book since 
they had left the school. felt, the blind 
are really more dependent upon books for 
their pleasure than the seeing, that there 
certainly should library Cincinnati 
for them. 


‘ 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


the summer 1900 sister and 
went see Mr. Hodges, librarian the 
Public Library, and explained the condi- 
tions him, and asked department 
for the blind could not opened the 
library. was interested, but thought, 
like many others whom had spoken, 
that the first thing was find out 
how many would care take advantage 
such library. After little found 
there were over 400 blind Hamilton 
County, and 4,500 the state Ohio. 
then knew that such library would 
appreciated. Mr. Hodges presented 
these facts the trustees, but they felt 
their money should spent for the 
majority the public. They said, how- 
ever, that they would give room 
could raise the money for the books. 
Mr. Hodges thought would take $5,000 
start such library. had never 
tried raise money for anything, and 
foolishly thought would not much 
task raise $5,000; but after trying for 
several months found were far from 
the desired amount, and decided buy 
many books could pay for, 
were eager make start. bought 
100 volumes, and “The Cincinnati Library 
Society for the Blind” was organized 
March 19, 


this time three regular readings 
week had been instituted persons who 
volunteered read some the best books 
and magazines all the blind who came 
the library. June was decided 
start also reading for the children who 
had come home from the State School 
Columbus. These readings were not well 
attended. felt there was some cause 
for this, and after visiting their homes 
found that nearly every case was 
account car fare. went the 
street car company and explained the cir- 
cumstances them, and asked for passes 
for the blind and their guides and from 
the readings the library. They very 
kindly consented this, and have 
received 800 tickets month from them 
for seven years. 


found that several the blind who 
were coming these readings did not know 
how read raised type, July 
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sister and started teach them. 
few weeks man who had never seen came 
write seeing people do. told him 
should glad teach him, and ina 
short time could write quite legibly. 
still have classes reading and writ- 
ing every Friday morning the 

For three years have been teaching 
little blind, deaf girl, who now able 
read and write New York point, read 
sentences from the lips, and understand 
some arithmetic. She also plays game 
cards, and now learning tell time. 

One our most appreciative readers 
lady ninety-two years old. She reads the 
Moon type, and often says she does not 
know what she would without her 
books. 

The library has continued increase, 
and now have more than 1,000 volumes. 
There are four regular readings week, 
and special entertainment once month. 

About three years ago bill was passed 
Congress allowing all books embossed 
type not weighing over ten pounds 
sent through the mail free. are now 
lending the books people many cities. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


For several years taught class 
eight ten blind children once week 
the library. knew the children 
needed more instruction, but did not 
have the time give them. felt 
they, well the seeing children, were 
entitled education their own city, 
presented these facts the school 
board; and after presenting them many 
times for year, and promising see that 
the children got and from school, de- 
partment was opened for them Septem- 
ber, 1905. suggested that the school 
the same building the school for 
the deaf, account there being fewer 
children there, that the blind children 
would have more freedom and would 
less likely get hurt. Dr. Dyer, 
intendent the public schools, asked 
thought Miss Gaddum, teacher who 
was familiar with the point system, having 
learned account her interest her 
little blind cousin, whom had taught for 
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some time. knew this account she 
would especially interested these chil- 
dren. She was already the corps 
teachers, and Mr. Dyer very kindly trans- 
ferred her this school. 

The morning school opened, only four 
children came, while ten had promised 
come, and knew there must some 
good reason for their staying home. 
visited their homes, and found that 
the parents could not leave their work 
bring the children school; decided 
that carriage would have sent for 
them. That afternoon Mr. Edward Busse 
offered give omnibus, and imme- 
diately began raise funds maintain it. 
With the aid the Commercial Tribune, 
enough money was raised maintain 
for year and half, and since that time 
the school board has assumed this obliga- 
tion. There are now twenty-four pupils 
and two teachers. 


CLOVERNOOK 


was after working with and among 
the blind for several years that realized 
the necessity home for those who had 
one care for them. Although there 
were many homes for all other people, 
that time there was home for the blind 
the state Ohio. felt was cruel, 
after educating these people the insti- 
tution Columbus, send them alms- 
houses, simply because they did not have 
opportunity earning living. 

One afternoon, March 1903, noticed 
the paper that the home the poet 
sisters, Alice and Cary, was for 
sale. occurred that this might 
suitable place for home for the blind, 
the next morning went out see 
and were much pleased with the location. 
was mile and quarter from College 
Hill and nine miles 
While the house was small, felt was 
large enough start with, and there was 
ground enough which build later 
acres, 

That afternoon went see our friend, 
Mr. William Procter. had been 
interested the library work, and while 
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had asked not try get home 
felt was friendly and would advise 
us. told him were anxious have 
the Cary homestead for home for the 
blind, that cost $10,000, and had come 
him ask his advice about raising the 
money buy it. said really 
wanted would buy for us, and tele- 
phoned his real estate agent and 
purchase it. said did not expect 
support was afraid was not 
wise give us, lest mean too much 
work; but would make happy 
wanted have it. The next day, 
March 1903, was purchased, and 
May when was opened, had suc- 
ceeded furnishing the house almost 
entirely donations, and had also raised 
over $1,000 money. then felt 
could make start toward relieving few 
the homeless ones. 


was only few weeks after had 
opened “Clovernook,” the new home, that 
very sad case came us. saw 
article the paper stating that young 
blind girl, twenty-three years old, had been 
sent from Ashland, Ky., without any one 
take care her. She was found the 
police and taken the House Detention 
for the night. telephoned police 
headquarters keep the girl until 
could get there. She was very nice 
appearing girl, and took her Clover- 
nook, where she now is. 

Clovernook can accommodate only eleven, 
ten women and one man, who broom 
maker. industrial home. The 
women make all kinds crocheted and 
knitted work, reed and raffia baskets, and 
have recently been taught weave rag 
rugs old-fashioned hand looms. 
first the barn had used the weav- 
ing shop, the looms were too large 
put the house; but through the gener- 
osity few friends beautiful shop 
was built during the summer 1907. 
feel sure that through this and other prac- 
tical industries some the blind can 
made self-supporting. this way 
think they can rendered most happy— 
having employment and therefore 
opportunity earning their living. 
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LIBRARIES AND READING FOR THE BLIND! 


JAMES DOW 
Superintendent Minnesota School for the Blind 


READING touch was the foundation 
the earliest general effort for the edu- 
cation the blind and has continued 
its most important factor. 
cases the attainment high culture 
literature and science have occurred with- 
out the aid tactile reading, but 
significant that the founder the first 
school for the blind was also the inventor 
the first system tactile printing for 
the blind. 

The samples printing raised Roman 
letters produced Valentin 1786 
which remain are but faintly em- 
bossed, and only read very 
sensitive touch; but they were the fruitful 
beginnings the work for the education 
the blind which has spread round the 
world. 

From the beginning the primary aim 
the publishers books raised letters 
was furnish material for school study 
and use. matter what the form 
character employed, and this has varied 
many ways since Haiiy’s time, the great 
majority publications have been such 
were adapted educational uses. 
course, even from the beginning, there 
have been exceptions this, and recent 
years the exceptions have been numerous. 
Religious books early found their way into 
raised print, and literary classics in- 
creasing numbers have been added 
them. But the necessarily high prices 
such books have made them prohibitory 
except those independent means. 
Until recently, therefore, the chief use 
books raised print has been educational, 
and this use has mainly been confined 
schools. Reading touch has therefore 
been chiefly means obtaining edu- 
cation during school days, and not, 
reading with seeing people, 
source instruction, information, and 
recreation. 

recent years, however, certain changed 


1 Read at the quarterly meeting of the Minnesota State Board 
of Control, August 5, 1908. 
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conditions have completely revolutionized 
the scope touch reading and made 
possible for the blind have access 
embossed books with great facility and 
small expense. 

The most important step the direction 
opening the field literature the 
blind was taken 1904 opening the 
United States mails the carriage 
books for blind readers free charge, 
when marked such way indicate 
their character. This privilege had been 
granted the blind Canada for some time 
before its adoption this country, and the 
state New York had also for some 
time previous paid the postage express- 
age charges for such transmission within 
that state. The success these prelimi- 
nary experiments, indeed, had much 
with the securing free postal facilities 
the United States. minor but inter- 
esting feature the law the interna- 
tional comity which books raised 
print from this country pass free through 
the mails Canada, and those from Can- 
ada like manner through our mails. 

The result this law has been greatly 
increase the amount reading blind 
persons not schools, and increase the 
demand for books for general reading. 
nearly every state one more distributing 
centers books raised print have been 
established, and books are sent 
readers throughout the state under similar 
regulations those force ordinary 
circulating libraries. many the states 
the Institution for the Education the 
Blind has become the principal center 
distribution. others state library 
some large city library has undertaken the 
work. the state New York, for in- 
stance, the state library not only maintains 
circulating library department for the 
blind the state, but pays for the printing 
several new works raised letters each 
year. The library the institution, how- 
ever, furnishes the more natural distrib- 
uting center for this work, both because 
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the library already existence for 
school use and needs only such supple- 
mental additions the enlarged circula- 
tion makes necessary, and because the in- 
stitution touch with large number 
the adult blind the state and knows 
not only their addresses, but often their 
tastes and inclinations the matter 
reading. The value and importance this 
circulating library work among the adult 
blind is, however, nowhere fully appreci- 
ated, and the circulation books all the 
states falls far short what could easily 
made be. 

this state, fortunately, the free postal 
law found good condition take 
advantage the opportunities offered. 
Our school library had special appro- 
priations been fully supplied with all 
the books published the form raised 
letters used this state, that the heavy 
initial expense organizing such library 
was unnecessary. The significance this 
will appear when state that the ordinary 
copyright book which retails for dollar 
and half will require three large volumes 
raised print, costing from nine ten 
and half dollars for the set. give 
specific illustrations, Thackeray’s “Esmond” 
three volumes and costs $10.50, 
do, respectively, Dickens’s “Tale Two 
“Quentin Durward,” and 
Cooper’s “Last the Mohicans.” George 
Eliot’s “Middlemarch” five volumes 
and costs $17.50, and Dickens’s “David 
Copperfield” six volumes and costs 
Lost” costs $7; Scott’s 
“Marmion,” $2.50; “Hia- 
watha,” $2.50; and the plays Shake- 
speare, about half which are now avail- 
able, cost from $3.50 each, according 
size. “Sketch Book” costs 
$10.50; Smile’s “Self-Help,” $10.50; Fiske’s 
“Discovery America,” $15; and Greene’s 
“Short History the English People,” 
$31.50. copy this last ink print, 
with excellent print and paper, cost 
new from the publisher $1.50. 

These figures will indicate the large 
expense incident the establishment 
even small circulating library for the 
blind, and will suggest the wisdom 
utilizing for this purpose, for time 
least, the existing libraries the state 
educational institutions for the blind, which 


rule contain the greater part the 
available literature. the number 
outside readers increases and tends 
withdraw books from the school library 
which are needed pupils, either duplicate 
copies can purchased, thought wise 
and conditions seem favorable, the example 
the state New York can followed 
and state library for the blind estab- 
lished outside the institution. pres- 
ent this state adopting the former plan, 
and duplicate copies the more popular 
books are purchased the demand for 
them seems warrant. 

The public libraries most the 
larger and some the smaller cities 
the country are establishing department 
libraries for the blind, more especially for 
their city constituencies. Many these 
also maintain reading rooms where the 
blind can come and read from the books 
and periodicals raised print, or, some 
cases, have other works not raised print 
read them. Some these libraries also 
send out teachers teach those read 
who have not had opportunity learn. 
This home teaching, both the cities and 
the country, becoming important 
work many states. 

Among the city libraries having circu- 
lating departments especially for the urban 
population are Chicago, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Brooklyn, Washington, C., San 
Francisco, Wilmington, Del., and Lynn, 
Mass. 

The periodical literature raised char- 
acters very limited extent. present 
Sunday school weekly, general weekly 
publication Milwaukee, the Weekly Re- 
view, religious monthly published 
College View, Neb., the Christian Record, 
and monthly general matter published 
New York, the Matilda Ziegler Maga- 
sine for the Blind, are all the regularly 
published periodicals for the blind this 
country. The Sunday School Weekly con- 
tains the International Sunday school les- 
sons, with brief comments. furnished 
free indigent blind, but the publication 
price $1.50. The Milwaukee Weekly 


Review has been very valuable and use- 
ful publication, but has had hard 
struggle for existence. Its subscription 
price per year. The Christian Record 
published the interest the special 
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doctrines the Adventist faith, but con- 
tains much excellent matter apart from its 
doctrinal utterances. furnished free 
those who wish it. The Matilda Ziegler 
Magazine the donation the wealthy 
lady whose name bears, and circulated 
practically free charge all the blind 
whose addresses are known and who are 
able read throughout the United States. 
now its second year publication 
and costing its publisher about $20,000 
year. very well edited, and 
very great value the blind. under- 
stood that Mrs. Ziegler intends endow 
the publication with funds sufficient 
make perpetual. 

The increasing facilities for reading 
books and periodicals make the situation 
and outlook for the blind very satisfac- 
tory and hopeful one. is, however, sadly 
marred one condition which seriously 
increases the expense publication and 
greatly hampers the blind the utilization 
the published material available. This 
condition has always existed this coun- 
try and has always been prejudicial the 
intellectual interests the blind, but its 
alarming nature has not been fully appre- 
ciated until the arrival the era cir- 
culating libraries and periodicals for the 
blind. This harmful and embarrassing 
condition the existence several differ- 
ent systems characters which publi- 
cations are issued for the blind; systems 
different that each must independently 
learned, one would learn the English, 
Arabic, and Sanskrit alphabets. Owing 
the comparative isolation the work 
for the blind and the lack any common 
organ discussion and illumination, these 
different systems have grown and be- 
come established firmly and have secured 
extensive body literary matter that 
present there seems possibility 
harmonious unification. 

The original alphabet was 
enlarged Roman letter. This became the 
universal character wherever the education 
the blind was attempted, with various 
slight modifications designed secure 
easier tactile perceptions, but not such 
prevent the ready determination the 
letter the eye. When the early 
thirties the nineteenth century the work 
for blind youth was begun this country, 


Dr. Howe, Boston, adopted the 
bossed system Roman small letters only, 
while Mr. Friedlander, Philadelphia, 
adopted system Roman capitals only, 
and these two systems continued side 
side for time. The capitals only first 
dropped out and combined system 
Roman capitals and small letters came into 
use Philadelphia and elsewhere. The 
small letters only, the Boston letter, 
came called, was very persistently 
maintained for forty years more; but 
last succumbed, and Boston the 
combined system was adopted. But mean- 
while much had happened along other 
lines. The difficulty with the Roman letter, 
whether small letter capital, was that 
was not susceptible manuscript repro- 
duction. could printed, but could 
Naturally this defect was 
felt the blind themselves, and Louis 
Braille, blind youth twenty, the 
Paris Institution for the Blind, devised 
system groups embossed points which 
met the difficulty. furnished tangible 
alphabetical system which could written 
with properly arranged frame and steel- 
pointed stylus with great facility. 
long time the Roman letters were used for 
printed matter and the Braille characters 
for manuscript matter. But the burden 
the two alphabetical systems, one for 
written and another for printed matter, 
last became unbearable and the Braille 
system came into practically universal use 
Europe for both manuscript and printed 
matter something more than thirty years 
ago. Its adoption was much facilitated 
the very complete system musical nota- 
tion which Braille developed 
points.’ Braille was himself excellent 
musician, and was for many years organist 
important churches Paris. 


The Braille manuscript system was 
introduced into this country and came into 
general use, but for manuscript purposes 
only. Meantime the brilliant young 
intendent the New York City Institution 
for the Blind, William Wait, was dur- 
ing the early and middle sixties meditating 
upon certain defects and deficiencies 


musical notation Braille used all familiar 
with the Braille literary characters, whether English, Americad, 
or foreign. — Eprror. 
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the Braille system, and 1868 promulgated 
his report for that year the system which 
has come known the New York 
point system. The struggle between the 
Roman letter and the Braille point letter 
was still Europe, but the point sys- 
tem Braille was evidently the 
ascendant, and Mr. Wait’s system received 
scant consideration there. Certain quite 
apparent points superiority, however, 
gave popularity home, and slowly 
extended over considerable portion the 
United States. very simple and com- 
plete musical system was also developed 
upon the basis the New York point, 
one the opinion many musical experts 
decidedly superior clearness and freedom 
from ambiguity that and 
this aided the extension the system 
this country. the year 1882 prac- 
tically all books published for the blind had 
been some form the Roman letter. 
primer, two three stories, and one 
the Gospels were all that were available 
New York point print, and very little 
had been printed Braille this country. 

But new claimant for attention had 
arisen Boston, where blind man, Mr. 
Smith, had devised modification 
the Braille system designed meet some 
the points criticism the original 
Braille made the advocates the New 
York point system. For time this new 
Braille, later known American Braille, 
failed gain any following outside 
Boston, where was used only manu- 
script system; and the very fact its 
invention seemed confession inferior- 
ity for European Braille, the New York 
point made corresponding headway. 
1879 the United States government began 
system subsidy appropriations 
$10,000 year the American Printing 
House for the Blind Louisville, Ky., 
return for which that house was dis- 
tribute books embossed print that 
amount pro rata among the schools for the 
blind the country, and the superintend- 
ents the several schools were made 
officio trustees the printing house; 
but, have said, 1882 practically 


only books the Roman letter had been 
printed. 


one the debatable points the tactile print 


that year presented paper before 
the superintendents the schools for the 
blind, urging strongly could the 
unification print, and proposed the grad- 
ual disuse the Roman letter print 
and the adoption point system for all 
printed well manuscript work. The 
proposition met with favor, and the trus- 
tees the American Printing House voted 
thereafter expend one-half the gov- 
ernment appropriation the publication 
books the New York point system. 
1892 the trustees voted that seventy-five 
per cent expended the production 
New York point books, and that new 
books the Roman lettets stereotyped. 
This action practically established the 
supremacy the point system for all pur- 
poses this country, and since that time 
the American Printing House has prepared 
new plates the Roman letters. The 
Boston Printing House has, however, con- 
tinued publish new works the Roman 
letter until within year. has now 
definitely abandoned the 


and adopted point for universal 
use. 


the year 1892 was reached the high- 
water mark the New York point system; 
that year typewriter adapted the 
Braille system was invented, speedily fol- 
lowed the more important invention 
Braille stereotyper. These machines 
could not readily adapted the New 
York point system, and they gave assur- 
ance very great reduction the ex- 
pense production embossed books. 
Just this time there came revival 
interest the long discredited modified 
Braille, which, the way, had been utterly 
rejected Europe; and number super- 
intendents leading institutions for the 
blind combined push the new system 
under the name, this time adopted, 
American Braille. The newly invented 
stereotyper, which could easily and 
economically operated, enabled them speed- 
ily get out good line school books 
the new system, and from that time 
the present the American Braille has been 
formidable competitor the New York 
point. Fortunately for the latter, Mr. 
Wait’s inventive genius came the rescue, 
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and the invention the stereograph 
1894 again put his system mechanically 
the lead. 

The recent perfection New York 
point system interlinear 
plates, which both sides the sheet 
can printed, and one impression, thus 
saving one-half the press work and doub- 
ling the amount reading matter 
sheet, gives this system the promise 
continuing its lead the contest for 
supremacy. 

The situation, however, deplorable 
one, and for the present, least, there 
seems prospect any change for the 
better. briefly this: the civilized 
world, outside the United States and one 
province Canada, has united upon the 
original Braille alphabetical and musical 
notation systems for manuscript and print- 
ing purposes. The United States has al- 
most universally dropped the use the 
Roman letter, and has with practical una- 
nimity agreed that point system should 
used for all purposes. But the states 
have not only rejected the point alpha- 
betical system universally adopted else- 
where, but are divided the point 
system which shall take its place. con- 
siderable majority the state schools use 
the New York point system, and decidedly 
larger and far superior body literature 
available that system. But, the 
other hand, number the larger and 
stronger schools use and eagerly push the 
American Braille system; 
for instance, the Boston, Philadelphia, 
Western Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Missouri institutions. 

The serious waste money and effort 
the duplication printed matter 
these two systems evident any one. 
But the more serious harm arising from 
the facts that blind people different 
sections and even adjacent states are 
not able use the same literature, and 
that all the blind this country are shut 
out from the immense body excellent 
and rapidly increasing literature Eng- 
land the Braille system that country, 
not apparent until the conditions are 
brought home practical contact with 
them. The fact that the magnificent dona- 


tion the Matilda Ziegler Magazine must 
greatly increased cost the prepa- 
ration stereotype plates both Amer- 
ican Braille and New York point sig- 
nificant. And when this added the 
enormous difficulty finding out what 
system read each one its thousands 
readers, and the preparation the 
necessary number each edition, some 
idea got the immense harm 
comes from the battle the types now 
being waged the educational and literary 
world the blind this country. 

Deplorable these conditions are, they 
are not entirely without compensatory re- 
sults. Nowhere the world has mechan- 
ical invention the production printed 
matter been stimulated and nowhere has 
reached such gratifying results. 

The American Braille stereotyper used 
throughout the civilized world, and the 
New York point stereograph even its 
superior mechanical excellence and pre- 
cision; while the recently invented New 
York point system interlinear printing 
kind ever done Braille machines, either 
the sad waste duplication, there exists 
the various raised characters this 
country body school and general liter- 
ature unequaled anything any Euro- 
pean country. Our schools are supplied 
with text-books covering every 
from the first grade the primary depart- 
ment the end the high school course 
any state its most exacting forms, 
including grammars and full texts for col- 
lege preparation Greek, Latin, German, 
and French. addition these public 
school text-books, considerable number 
college text-books language, science, 
history, and economics are 
When these added the large number 
works general literature, some 
them the highest order, one may safely 
say that ashamed America must 
her wrangles and quarrels, she may 
more proud the full and high literary 
production which has given her blind peo 


ple wealth material unattainable 


any other country. 
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THREE INTERESTING LIBRARIES 


NATIONAL LENDING LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 
(125 Queen’s Road, Bayswater, London, England) 


Tue National Library, the only lending 
library for the blind which open 
readers every part Great Britain, 
was started 1882 small room 
Hampstead, few books were col- 
lected and lent out week the 
blind people the neighborhood. 

The idea originated with Miss Arnold, 
who was herself blind, and its realization 
was made possible the enthusiasm and 
influence the late Mrs. Dow. The 
Committee Gardner’s Trust, with their 
ready benevolence towards any enterprise 
which promises benefit the blind, made 
grant towards the purchase books, 
and the lending library took shape with 
Miss Arnold librarian. 

The tiny library she knew now contains 
over 11,000 volumes the Braille and 
Moon types, with 2,000 pieces music. 
Twice has been moved, and now for the 
third time almost overflowing its 
quarters. 

Though have not our disposal the 
large funds which are available America, 
The number printed books for purchase 
small, but blind man seldom asks 
vain for any book really wants. 
army over 300 volunteer writers con- 
tinually work building up, literally 
the labor their hands, The Blind Man’s 
Library. Our books are written because 
the readers ask for them because the 
writers love them. 

These willing helpers must first taught 
the Braille system, work some weeks 
until the writer has attained some facility, 
and always feel that work which 
means much labor the writer and 
much joy the reader should made 
perfect possible. 

Next comes the choice book. Some 
writers gladly embark upon series 
forty fifty volumes. Just now two 
our most expert workers are engaged upon 


Boswell’s Life Johnson and Macaulay’s 
History England, and one them sends 
volume every ten days! Such works 
are given their entirety, feel very 
strongly that the blind should not put 
off with parts book. Other writers 
are able undertake only very short 
books—in one two volumes—but 
always try choose the best its kind, 
for the blind rule demand better liter- 
ature than sighted persons the same 
education. One our readers, who chops 
wood for living, has greatly enjoyed 
Darwin’s “Voyage the Beagle,” though 
also likes take home “something light 
for the Missus.” Volume volume the 
books come in, are corrected the library, 
shellaced, and bound, wait cellar 
shelf until completed. report each 
volume sent the writer, that any 
mistakes are not repeated. 

The first copy from ink print always 
made sighted person, but felt very 
strongly the library that second copies 
should the work the blind, either 
volunteers paid writers. Many 
our more leisured blind readers are them- 
selves helping build the library, 
giving their time copying books and 
music. Paid copying, though not very re- 
munerative, interesting work, and can 
done home, and especially suited 
those who are blind and deaf. 

Provision made the Dow Fund for 
payment staff blind writers, who 
are kept continually employed copying 
the books most demand. They are paid 
three cents sheet, about $2.25 volume. 
Paper given them, and fines are 
exacted. These writers are generally 
excellent. One two will write whole 
book without mistake. the same time 
strict supervision required this de- 
partment. 

There nothing like good hand- 
written volume. properly treated 
will last twenty years. The work the 
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modern typewriter not much inferior 
it, though printed books rank very far 
behind, both durability and from 
sanitary point view. 

acquire all the interlined printed 
books, and through our volunteer writers 
add about 1,000 volumes per annum our 
store. Besides this, have music 
department. 

music not only one the great 
pleasures, but also means livelihood 
for the blind, this department very im- 
portant. freely used blind organ- 
ists and teachers, who often apply have 
special work written, which they have 
immediate need their profession. This 
afterwards remains the property the 
library. 

average 200 volumes sent out 
per day individuals, institutions, and 
free libraries all parts the country. 
Those sent the institutions and free 
libraries are, course, circulated among 
many readers before returning the 
library. 

The books travel rail, carrier, and 
post. The Right Sydney 
Buxton, Postmaster General, made con- 
cession 1906 whereby books for the 
blind which formerly cost fourteen cents 
now travel for three cents each. Even so, 
the cost carriage severe tax the 
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poorer blind, and have special fund 
assist them. Readers also come choose 
and carry away their own books. Corre. 
spondence with the readers mainly 
carried Braille. 

Readers who can afford pay 
per annum the library funds for the use 
eight volumes per month, but far 
the great majority pay the minimum sub- 
scription $1.25 per annum, are nomi- 
nated. Annual voluntary subscribers 
$10.50 have the privilege nominating 
reader year year. 

Thus have grown from our small 
beginnings. Our aim form truly 
adequate National Library, concentrating 
all the scattered efforts which are partially 
wasting good work and workers isolated 
localities. library which practically 
the same time publishing house must, 
from its very nature, centralized 
attain its full usefulness. Only 
this means can avoid wasteful 
duplication sighted writers and merely 
local circulation many valuable books. 

Organization and are 
watchwords. only the battle the 
types could settled speedily, England 
and America might work side side 
open the blind the two countries the 
literature both hemispheres. 


BLIND STUDENTS’ LIBRARY, OXFORD, ENGLAND 


Blind Students’ Library Oxford 
was established the year 1898. Three 
years earlier than that young man who 
had entered the university found great 
difficulty obtaining Braille the books 
necessary for his work. After having 
had the “Institutes” Justinian copied, 
great expense time and money, 
learned chance that former blind 
student who had also had put into Braille 
would have been glad lend him. 
This gave the young man the idea 
repository for books this sort, and some 
time after this eight blind undergraduates 
held meeting establish such perma- 
nent collection. Ninety volumes, largely 
the classics, were offered once, and 
place was presently made for them the 
Oxford Public Library. 


From this beginning the library has made 
steady and marked progress. The number 
the books has increased rapidly and the 
scope has been enlarged, that now 
includes standard English well for- 
eign works. organization has been 
formed for copying books Braille, the 
occupation proving often great benefit 
the copyist the book the student. 
Foremost among these workers was Miss 
Julia Wickham, who had completed seventy 
volumes the time her death, and 
whose memory fund being raised 
provide further for the multiplication 
books for the blind. 

The librarian has learned Braille for the 
benefit this department his library, 
catalogue Braille has been prepared, and 
there are special rules for the readers. 
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Any student connected with university 
may use the books, though preference 
given those residing Oxford. Rela- 
tions with similar institutions are most 


cordial, and books are constantly loaned 
order copied and circulated 
widely may possible. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 


the columns the New York Tribune 
November 12, 1894, there was published 
short note stating that there was 
library for the blind New York City; 
way that blind person could secure 
books read except purchasing them 
the rate three dollars volume from 
Ky. The writer was Richard 
Randall Ferry, who had recently lost his 
sight and had suffered from the lack 
reading his new, empty world. His 
appeal was the foundation collection 
embossed books, now owned the New 
York Public Library. This institution 
doing all that can reach and satisfy 
its handicapped readers. 

Embossed material all types utilized. 
Practically all the magazines published 
England and America for the blind, well 
those ink print concerning the work, 
may found here. These are circulated 
regularly those who care for them. 

There are about 3,500 volumes and 2,200 
pieces music the shelves. Any 
material published will ordered 
requested. 

Raised point catalogues this collection, 
together with those available from the vari- 
ous publishing houses, are kept the read- 
ing table encourage the readers toward 


self-assistance. Each week lists the 
musical attractions and lectures throughout 
the city are embossed and put within their 
reach. 

But the limits “raised” literature are 
soon reached. For reference use the com- 
bination the ink print book and the 
librarian’s eyesight growing popu- 
larity. The work that New York City 
proposes for its unseeing children— 
educate them with the seeing—may de- 
velop the library’s usefulness along this 
line. 

The institution employs teacher who 
gives home instruction reading. One 
day each week she spends with the blind 
the city’s home Blackwell’s Island, 
where she distributes bonks. 

Any blind resident the states New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut may 
become reader. The circulation books 
since the beginning the past winter has 
equaled over thousand month. 

The social side the work has been 
untouched. The many details created while 
serving absent public absorb all the 
time allotted this department. get 
the right book piece information 
the right person the right time has 
hitherto been all that possible. 


7 


THE NINETEENTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION THE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


INSTRUCTORS 


THE 


(Concluded) 


Burritt and Mr. Shot- 
well wish our readers understand that the 
following report has been written entirely from 
notations made longhand during the sessions 
the convention; and that, while they have 
made special effort reflect the speakers’ 
ideas accurately possible, they not 
anticipate that they have been able 
every instance. They, therefore, ask the indul- 
gence any speaker who may unintention- 
ally misquoted, for they have made 
scientious effort give correct report the 
ideas advanced each speaker. 


Miss (New York City) was 
asked bring before the convention for 
its consideration the next topic, “Music 
Course—Is stated course desirable 
every school? What are the essentials 
proper course music study? Methods 
instruction.” Miss Babcock’s belief 
that stated course music just 
desirable literature. graded course 
music has been existence for thirty 
years the New York City institution. 
Uniform technique outlined and required. 
Not only should there graded course, 
but the music should graded. There are 
New York point over one thousand 
pieces music which have been carefully 
graded into ten years’ course; change 
pupil from one teacher another 
now easy, formerly was difficult; and 
this true when new teacher enters the 
music department. harmony there 
perfect understanding the work 
done. regular course counterpoint 
also desirable. The full course music 
theory the New York City school 
four years harmony, one counterpoint, 
and one music form. Even the little 
children understand the form music they 
are studying. The course should also in- 
clude history music. The principals 
and superintendents the schools ought 
know musical history they other 


1 Back references, Vol. II, p. 126, etc. 
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history. this respect the New York City 
institution has always been exceedingly 
fortunate, both Mr. Wait and 
Tewksbury are musicians. Staff notation 
should taught the pupil towards the 
close the course. Advanced pupils teach 
beginners dictation, but they soon learn 
point notation, and dictation not subse- 
quently resorted to. Cushions are used 
the New York City school connection 
with teaching the staff. 

somewhat humorous vein Mr. 
Gardiner told how attempted aid 
his teachers teaching the staff the 
pupils the Brantford school. From 
Lansing, Mich., procured six hundred 
metal notes, nickel-plated, cost 
ninety dollars. order minimize the 
expense had plank hold these notes 
only (?) seventy-five dollars. 

Miss Carman, the director music 
the Indiana school, said that the music 
and the literary departments should 
precisely the same plane—the work 
neither should sacrificed the other. 
One department more important 
individual than the other, but neither 
department more important than the 
other. 

used think that the music depart- 
ment was detrimental the work the 
literary department,” said Mr. Rucker, 
the West Virginia school, “but think 
longer. wish take back all ever 
thought all ever said detrimental 
the music teachers; they are the quintes- 
sence power superintendents.” 

Mr. Tewksbury explained that for the 
first time examinations music were given 
this spring the regents the University 
the State New York, and that this 
was due large measure Mr. 
efforts; for has for years been urging 
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the regents give credit serious music 
study, both the public schools the 
state and our special schools. diploma 

was the belief Mr. Roberts, teacher 
tuning the Ohio school, that instruc- 
tion more practical kind should 
given, instead much instruction 
literature and music. was evident from 
Mr. Roberts’s remarks that “more prac- 
tical instruction” meant instruction 
subjects which could put more 
practical use pupils earning liveli- 
hood, g., tuning. 

letter Mr. Huntoon Mr. Holmes 
asked why music boats, public parks, 
and similar places could not furnished 
blind musicians. 

Mr. Morey (Nebraska) believes that 
there reason for conflict between the 
work the music and the literary depart- 
ments, but carefully considering the 
individual needs our pupils the proper 
balance can easily maintained. 

study music for pupils who enter school 
fourteen years age and upwards, but 
believe such course for those who 
have musical. ability and who are 
thoroughly trained musicians. Music has 
value means enable our pupils 
earn said Superintendent 
Dow. The Minnesota school has public 
musical recitals three times annually, 
which are the nature examinations. 

Mr. Shannon, teacher music the 
Indiana school, questioned the value 
instruction the piano compared 
that such smaller instruments the 
violin and the flute. 

Superintendent Gardiner asked whether 
any one present knew single instance 
which blind person was making 
living solely vocal work. Superintend- 
ent Green reported two former pupils who 
are now successful singing evangelists. 
Superintendent Dow knew another. 

answer question, Superintendent 
Green stated that the Missouri school 
vocal music was taught fifteen-minute 
periods which were usually not consecutive. 

Miss Carman says that the Indiana 
school the department music remembers 
that not special music school. Its 
diploma does not stand for the same thing 
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diploma from school music, nor 
does she believe this desirable, even 
possible, our schools. the majority 
cases the purpose music enable 
our pupils give pleasure their friends 
home and derive happiness for 
themselves. 


THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 


FIFTH SESSION 


Superintendent Dow presented the topic, 
“What the Best Method Teaching 
Reading, Tablet and Machine Writing, 
Spelling, Arithmetic, Geography, etc.?” 
Student life this time preéminently 
prepared for training the imagination and 
the memory. Association and disassocia- 
tion are alike necessary. The child must 
learn the elements arithmetic the 
association concrete numbers; the com- 
bination numbers comes association, 
but learns abstract numbers dis- 
association. One the first things 
taught the difference between odd and 
even numbers. Book work for small chil- 
dren not desirable. Superintendent Dow 
recommends “the good old-fashioned mental 
arithmetic” for blind boys and girls, and 
believes that Colburn’s text-book this 
subject has never been superseded 
better text. far appliances for 
teaching elementary arithmetic are con- 
cerned, Superintendent Dow’s school has 
“shed” slates, types, etc., because be- 
lieves that they waste time and inculcate 
the pupils the habit dallying over their 
impossibility for blind person. His pupils 
use the tablet write down partial results. 
Correct form taught, for example, such 
that partial products multiplica- 
tion, but principally that the blind child 
may know how seeing people things; 
and important that the blind child 
should possess this knowledge respect 
many things possible. 

teaching reading, Superintendent Dow 
said that was “just old-fashioned 


enough” believe teaching the names 
the letters the alphabet before at- 
tempting teach anything else. Reading 
now matter very much more conse- 
quence than was five ten years ago, 
because the multiplication libraries for 
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the blind and other facilities has made 
more than instrument which 
secure education. 

the teaching writing the tablet 
fundamental, followed later age 
the machine which writes the puncto- 
graphic system use. The mental capac- 
ity the child must determine the age 
which shall learn write. One set 
combinations should thoroughly learned 
before different order points 
attempted. 

believes that typewriting should 
taught, and that coming value 
our pupils. teaching the keyboard 
blind man his acquaintance divided 
into three parts; but Mr. Dow divides 
into two parts, teaching the correct finger- 
ing conjunction with the learning the 
keyboard. notches the number keys. 

Spelling dictated for the pupil write. 
This gives practice writing and the 
correct use words sentences, and this 
system used through all the grades 
the school. 

Geography interesting, but one 
likely taught rambling manner. 
Mr. Dow believes requiring very definite 
work this branch study. The pupil 
should first study waters whole, then 
associate them with individual countries, 
the principle already stated, that the 
acquisition knowledge association 
first, then disassociation. What the waters 
contain should taught next order. 
The Minnesota school makes considerable 
use maps, but Mr. Dow did not state 
whether this refers the individual use 
the large dissected maps the use 
entire class individual desk maps. 

the teaching language and grammar 
must remember that the child usually 
knows some language entering school. 
Formal grammar should taught, and 
analysis, too. Mr. Dow then illustrated his 
point reference his own experience 
school when the grammar class 
analyzed “Paradise Lost,” and notwith- 
standing this fact thoroughly enjoys 
this day. not accord with 
those educators who believe that such 
study masterpiece destroys the child’s 
appreciation literature. Among 
other works studied the literature 


classes strongly favors “The Orations 
Daniel Webster.” 

Superintendent Gardiner desired know 
what the various schools were doing 
reference the teaching pencil writing, 
His experience Brantford that pupils 
are anxious learn write with the stylus 
and the typewriter, but that they use the 
point system writing letters the super- 
intendent during the summer vacation. 
believes that great mistake not 
teach pencil writing. “But pupils are 
taught pencil writing, they follow 
long after leaving school?” queried Super- 
intendent Dow; which Mr. Gardiner re- 
plied that had received several pencil- 
written letters from former pupils. was 
Mr. Dow’s experience, however, that pupils 
not continue use pencil writing very 
long after they leave school. 

Pencil writing had one time been 
taught the Baltimore school, but was 
discontinued some time since, Superintend- 
ent Bledsoe reported; and then added that 
had recommenced instruction be- 
cause pupils were anxious learn write 
their names. the Baltimore school they 
make considerable use the kleidograph, 
and Superintendent Bledsoe believes this 
thoroughly. 

The discussion regarding pencil writing 
brought Mr. Walker, teacher delegate from 
the South Carolina school, quickly his 
feet remark that believed each child 
should learn sign his name before 
left the school; and with this sentiment 
several others agreed. 

“We should not send our child out more 
blind than came school,” said Mr. 
Swindler; while Mr. Delfino, teacher dele- 
gate from Overbrook, Pennsylvania, was 
the opinion that blind people correspond 
much more generally with seeing people 
than they with other blind persons, and 
important that they have some means 
communication. For this reason be- 
lieves important that our boys and girls 
should learn pencil writing. 

Mr. Foster, teacher tuning the Ohio 
school, reports that they use pencil writing 
Ohio, and that great advantage 
especially voting under the provisions 
the Australian ballot use that state. 
Mr. Huntoon reports its use the Ken- 
tucky school, and says that believes it. 
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Mr. Walker wanted know Mr. Wait’s 
views upon the subject unde: consideration, 
were willing state them; which 
Mr. Wait replied that had objection 
whatever making his views public, that 
they had been known for years, that 
believes pencil writing very great 
convenience. knows several who write 
their name only, but with pencil writ- 
ing with many other desirable subjects 
our schools, the element time enters 
in. time teach pencil writ- 
ing, desirable is, but are teach 
the course after manual training, do- 
mestic science, and other more important 
subjects. 

“We taught pencil writing systematically 
and faithfully for seven years the 
Nebraska school; previous this taught 
the Perkins institution. has been 
dropped the Nebraska school its own 
accord,” said Mr. Morey. 

Mr. Hebble, former pupil the Indi- 
ana school, and previously student the 
Pennsylvania institution, reported that 
knew how write with pencil; had 
learned school; but found practice 
business that could not correct his 
mistakes. consequently dropped and 
instead uses stamp. 

The consensus opinion seemed 
that few totally blind ex-pupils, unaccus- 
tomed writing before the loss sight, 
the ability write legibly with 
pencil for more than five years, although 
the case the young printer who success- 
fully used letter dismissal from Horace 
Greeley satisfactory testimonial was 
cited show that blind people are not 
alone indistinctness writing. Some 
thought that every blind person should 
have his own fixed legal signature; but 
Superintendent Lucas thought that since 
the signer could not know what was the 
paper, and could not testify the recog- 
nition his signature, witnesses would 
necessary validate his penciled signa- 
ture had had the letters formed 
proxy and crossed while merely touch- 
ing the pen. Some those present ac- 
knowledged that blind persons business 
usually have their checks and other papers 
signed their wives person having 
power attorney. railroad company 


was reported have refused blind man 
mileage book because could not satis- 
factorily sign his own name. 

The president then called upon Miss 
Turner, teacher delegate from the Wiscon- 
sin school, open the discussion upon 
“Physical Culture—What are its legitimate 
aims? What are the necessary means 
which proper provision will made for 
the physical development every boy and 
girl?” Miss Turner began emphasizing 
the need play for our children. Free 
play more difficult, but the apparatus 
have will help out. She believes that 
well make optional, this kind 
work has most value. The gymnasium 
period the close the day for drills, 
marches, and similar movements simply 
adds the fatigue which the children 
already feel. Wisconsin measurements 
are taken twice year, and these have been 
found material advantage the 
work. The year divided into quarters. 
The first quarter the boys their work 
out doors. During the second and third 
quarters the work necessarily done within 
doors, but during the spring months the 
work again transferred the athletic 
field. 

Superintendent Oliphant (Georgia) asked 
how what term “blindisms” may 
cured, which Miss Turner replied that 
she had found that appeal pride 
effective anything. 

Dr. Kelly, teacher gymnastics the 
Indiana school, stated that finds the 
results efforts improve the physical 
condition the pupils very gratifying. 
his observation that blindisms are 
nervous habits, gymnastic exercises not 
cure them. they are merely habits ac- 
quired through carelessness imitation 
others, they may helped these exer- 
cises. The games which blind people can 
play are few and difficult arrange; 
pupils having any sight always excel. 
his practice keep pupils their work 
gymnastics and athletics even they 
not like it, but varies his work much 
possible order keep the interest 
aroused. has found that the frequent 
teaching new drills aids sustaining the 
interest. Measurements are valuable, 


they enable the application corrective 
gymnastics needy cases. 


All exercises 
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should chosen with the distinct purpose 
helping totally blind pupils. 

“Blindisms,” said Mr. Wait, “are 
corrected, appeal the mind, 
classes grammar, reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, music, everywhere and 
all times. These movements are not con- 
ducive thought. When one most 
deeply engaged thought moves the 
least. Thus constant insistence upon 
attention all these involuntary habits, 
and through frequent appeals the mind 
the pupil, they will disappear.” 

with Mr. Wait,” said Mr. 
Walker, “and belief founded upon 
these habits little blind child our 
school used precisely the same methods 
did with own seeing child. 
simply told her that she had just got 
stop it, and she did.” Mr. Dow, too, be- 
lieves that this control must come from 
within, not from without; that must 
infuse into the child the spirit self-pride 
and the desire break the habit. 

his work visiting blind children 
their homes, Mr. Graves, the Alabama 
school, has advised parents give close 
attention these bad habits, with the result 
that the children have oftentimes come 
the school with complete mastery over 
them. 

discussing the subject “An Ex- 
change Methods the Education 
the Blind,” Mr. Bledsoe said part: 

“Tsolation has caused inbreeding the 
work our schools for the blind. Schools 
have been founded the various states, 
and too often, through choice necessity, 
those whom their destinies have been 
intrusted have been satisfied continue 
along their own line, without taking advan- 
tage what being done elsewhere. 

“How, then, shall the schools for the 
blind secure more liberal exchange 
means and methods order that they may 
mutually helpful each other? 

means the convention. 

“We have held our conventions through 
long period years, but they have been 
too infrequent and too narrow their 
scope. can all testify the help- 
fulness the discussions which have been 
engaged since met here; and yet the 
attendance, instead being seventy 
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eighty, should aggregate several hundred, 
Every possible inducement should 
offered insure larger attendance 
the part the teachers. 

should have official stenographer 
take down full account all the dis- 
cussions, that those who not enjoy 
the advantage being present could read 
the proceedings and thus aided their 
work. 

“2. should have official organ, 
When Mr. Campbell first discussed the pub- 
lication the Outlook for the Blind, and 
asked told him that 
should welcome such magazine and would 
all could make success; but 
that believed such magazine hoped 
secure the aid and support the pro- 
fession large must representative, 
and should managed somewhat after 
the manner the American Annals the 
Deaf, which has been existence since 
1848. may say that opinion the 
high standard reached American schools 
this line work has been due 
small degree the able manner which 
this organ exchange has been conducted 
and edited. need similar publication 
for the blind. All glory the success 
which has attended the efforts already made 
this direction, but let hope that 
order make the magazine live will 
become truly representative organ all 
those interested the different phases 
our work. 

“3. exchange teachers. 

“This idea may seem odd and impractical 
thusiastic teachers, but the more thought 
the less felt so. 

“When man suddenly ushered into 
this line work, are many the 
tive heads well teachers, feels that 
comes himself, packs his grip and 
takes hurried journey visit number 
the most progressive schools, see how 
they it. This very good thing do, 
but matter fact cannot get 
very clear idea what really being done 
this way, and returns with rather 
vague conception just what should 
order accomplish the most for his 
own school. How much better idea 
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could get what our neighbors are doing 
if, like some the large universities 
Europe and America, could exchange 
some our teachers for several months 
teacher, after teaching his subject for 
time under entirely different environ- 
ment, with the opportunity observing 
the work others, would return his 
post duty with his horizon broadened 
and better prepared infuse new life into 
his work. change viewpoint most 
helpful enabling one secure proper 
perspective. This not less true teach- 
ing than the art painting.” 


SIXTH SESSION 


the election officers was, accord- 
ing the program, the next matter 
claim the attention the convention, the 
secretary read that section the constitu- 
tion which defines the several classes 
members entitled vote the convention, 
after which Superintendent Dow. nominated 
for president Mr. Huntoon, the 
Kentucky school. For him, upon motion 
duly seconded, the secretary cast the unan- 
imous ballot the convention. 
similar manner Supt. Lucas, 
Arkansas, was elected first vice-president 
Supt. Walker, the South Carolina 
school, second vice-president; Mr. 
Wait, emeritus-principal the New York 
City school, corresponding Supt. 
McAloney, the Pittsburg school, 
recording secretary; and Supt. George 
Jones, Jacksonville, treasurer. 

The convention then proceeded the 
election ballot the executive commit- 
tee, which resulted follows: Supt. 
Burritt, Overbrook, Pa., chairman; Supt. 
Dow, Faribault, Minn.; Supt. 
Bledsoe, Baltimore, Md.; Supt. 
Green, St. Louis, Mo.; Supt. Morey, 
Nebraska, Neb. 

Under the head Transaction Busi- 
ness, report from the Committee 
Higher Education was called 
Allen, the secretary the committee, 
stated that nothing requiring report had 
been done since the St. Louis meeting 
the association, 1904. Superintendent 
Wait stated that the measure had been 
placed the hands Congressman 
Rucker, who was relied upon notify 


the committee when the conditions should 
seem favorable for making serious effort 
secure the passage the bill. This 
committee, originally appointed the con- 
vention held Raleigh, C., 1902, 
was constituted follows: Messrs. Anag- 
nos, Wait, Morrison, Allen, and Rucker. 
Upon motion Mr. Wait, Superintendents 
Morey and Edward Van Cleve were 
added the committee, place Mr. 
Anagnos and Mr. Morrison, both deceased, 
and the committee was continued. 

The invitation the governor and the 
State Board Charities Arkansas for 
the holding the next meeting the 
association Little Rock was accepted, 
the precise time 1910 fixed the 
Executive Committee. 

Resolutions expressing the thanks the 
association the management the Indi- 
ana institution and all who had con- 
tributed the success the convention 
and the enjoyment all its members were 
adopted rising vote and ordered 
offered the press the city. 

The Committee Necrology submitted 
preliminary list deceased workers for 
the blind, and requested further time 
which formulate more definite report, 
which request, motion, was granted 
the association. 

The Auditing Committee reported that 
there had been financial transactions 
whatever since the meeting Salem, Ore., 
1906. 

Mr. Johnson, West Virginia, 
opened discussion provided for the 
printed program the question, “Can the 
liberality that has thoughtfully provided 
pensions special cases for invalided and 
superannuated teachers properly ex- 
tended include teachers special 
schools?” stated that workers for the 
deaf were selecting committee bring 
the matter before Mr. Carnegie, and were 
endeavoring have the system pensions 
extended include the state colleges and 
the retiring teachers the deaf; and 
and Mr. Wait urged that committee 
five members, empowered invite the 
advisory members outside 
the association, appointed bring the 
matter the attention Mr. Carnegie, 
any other dispensers liberality. 
The chair appointed such committee 


| | 
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Messrs. Johnson, McAloney, Porter, Wait, 
and Huntoon. 

The secretary was authorized edit 
the proceedings for publication, and the 
president was empowered request Mr. 
Clark, the Washington school, pro- 
cure statement relative the Salem 
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meeting, printed with the report 
this convention. 

After few appropriate remarks the 
retiring president, the association 
journed meet Little Rock, time 
Committee. 


1908 OHIO PENSION LAW 


bill providing for pen- 
sions the state Ohio, printed page 
this volume (July, 1908), was decided the 
attorney general defective, was the 1904 
law. The following amendment 
shortly after the passage the 1908 bill 
make the law constitutional. 


act entitled, “An act provide for the relief 
needy blind,” passed April 1908, 
make the provisions thereof more definite 
and certain. 


enacted the General Assembly the 
State Ohio: 


entitled, “An act provide for the relief 
needy blind,” passed April 1908, amended 
read follows: 

Sect. needy blind person shall 
construed mean any person either sex 
who, reason loss eyesight, unable 
provide himself with the necessities life; 


who has not sufficient means his own 
maintain himself; and who, unless relieved 
authorized this act, would become 
charge upon the public upon those not 
required law support him. 

The judge the probate court 
each said counties shall, within thirty days 
after the passage this act, before the 
third Monday May appoint three persons, 
residents such county, one serve for 
three years, one serve for two years, and 
one serve for one year from the date 
such appointment, and each year thereafter 
one person serve for three years. Such 
persons appointed shall known and 
designated the “blind relief commission,” 
and shall organize electing one their 
number president and one their number 
secretary, serve until the next annual 
appointment member. The judge the 
probate court may, for cause, remove any 
member the commission, and shall fill all 
vacancies occurring thereon, whether 
moval otherwise, for the unexpired term. 


ABSTRACTS PAPERS PRESENTED THE 
MANCHESTER CONFERENCE 


(Continued) 


Space permits print abstracts only the papers. 
pensions opinions were diverse that few extracts are given from the discussion. 


Upon the subject 
Copies the 


Conference Report can secured, seventy-five cents each, from Supt. Hy. Illingworth, Henshaw’s 


Blind Asylum, Old Trafford, Manchester, 


PENSIONS FOR THE BLIND 


MASSEY 


considering the question pensions 
for the blind, necessary ascertain 
first the conditions under which the blind 
poor who are not institutions live; 
second, what now being done for their 
help; and, third, what better way could 


found meeting their need and relieving 
their distress. With view getting in- 
formation these points, sent out about 
fifty lists questions persons 
position answer them England and 
abroad. 
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Looking first the conditions under 
which the blind poor England live, 
see that only exceptional cases that 
they are able earn living. Even those 
brought institutions are rarely able 
this, and those who blind later life 
are fortunate they can earn all. 

Dealing with the blind people not con- 
nected with institutions, find that 
York, out forty-two, nine are easy 
circumstances, nine are making living 
shopkeepers, piano tuners, tea agents, etc., 
six are earning less than living wage, and 
the remaining eighteen are earning nothing. 

Cardiff, out about fifty blind peo- 
ple, only three have been institutions 
all. few earn selling tea and papers, 
and the rest depend help from their 
friends. 

East Cumberland, out 114 blind 
people not connected with the blind work- 
shops, thirteen are earning living wage 
and three are earning something less than 
this. Ninety-eight are earning nothing, and 
only eleven out the 114 have been 
any institution, and they receive help 
but poor relief. 

Newcastle, owing the interest taken 
the securing pensions one lady, 
about thirty-five pensions 
granted. Manchester conspicuously be- 
hind the matter pensions, there being 
special fund for this purpose, and 
organization that has set itself the task 
raising such fund. 

Henshaw’s Blind Asylum grants small 
weekly sums relief about ninety per- 
sons, and these are drawn from the general 
fund, which was never intended used 
for that purpose, and would not have been 
but for the fact that the authorities recog- 
nized the unsatisfactory local conditions. 
There are about 500 blind people Man- 
chester and Salford, large proportion 
whom are very needy circumstances. 

From these few instances will seen 
that, though some places the blind are 
much better provided for than others, 
impossible for most them live 
decent, self-respecting lives without some 
help. 

From other countries have received 
few answers that not position 
give many particulars. 

Massachusetts and New York have done 


much the investigation the condition 
the blind, and are trying interesting 
experiments. Pensioning blind people be- 
cause they are blind, regardless their 
condition life and their real needs, has 
been declared unconstitutional Ohio. 
bill has been passed granting relief in- 
digent blind, which hoped will effi- 
cient for the right people and cut out those 
who are undeserving. the last meet- 
ing the American Association 
Workers for the Blind was resolved 
that registration and informa- 
tion should established every state.” 

Stockholm there are reliable sta- 
tistics. 

Egypt, where there population 
twelve millions, very large proportion 
whom are either totally partially 
blind, there are only two schools insti- 
tutions for the blind which would re- 
garded such Europe. very large 
proportion are simply beggars, and, gener- 
ally speaking, blind people, outside in- 
stitutions, earn their living. 

Among the Copts has been the practice 
train the blind choristers. 

England learn from Mr. Wilson’s 
that there are fifty pension socie- 
ties, and these are giving pensions varying 
from £50 year 2s. 6d. week 5,751 
blind people. Many these pensions are 
granted those who receive the largest 
number votes. This system seems 
almost universally condemned, all de- 
pends the number influential persons 
who are interested the case and not 
its merits. 

Mr. Alrick Lundberg, Stockholm, sug- 
gests that “the creation state fund 
for general pensioning the blind must 
considered the only efficient way 
solving this important problem.” 
further suggests the establishment 
central bureau, where all information 
about the blind should collected ex- 
pert inspectors and entered National 
Register, which shall contain name, con- 
dition, and short biography every 
blind person the country. Pensions 
granted all who are not able keep 
themselves private means earnings. 


1See “Information with Regard to Institutions, Societies, 
and Classes for the Blind England and Wales,” Henry 
Wilson, Esq., Victoria Street, London, S.W., England. 
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The rule that parish relief should stand 
the way blind person receiving 
pension seems unanimously objected 
unfair and harmful every way, 
especially where, the case many 
societies, stands that “no one shall re- 
ceive pension who has ever had parish 
relief.” 

right conception the duties and re- 
sponsibilities citizenship will free our 
minds from the notion that receive 
such aid reprehensible, since, far 
the matter affects those who lose their sight 
middle late life, more than prob- 
able that either directly indirectly they 
will have contributed more poor law 
resources than they are ever likely draw 
from them. 

seems clear that these pensions should 
more equally distributed, and 
inclined agree with Mr. Lundberg that 
state fund for pensions for the blind 
the only way solving this problem. 
point is, not that these people receive too 
much help, but that since the funds that 
are available are very limited, least one 
function the administrators should 
(wherever not contrary the ex- 
pressed wishes testator) afford 
little aid the largest possible number 
deserving people. 

order that all the blind poor the 
country may future have some respon- 
sible and influential body whom they 
can appeal prefer their respective 
claims with the various pension societies, 
should like suggest that some perma- 
nent committee, such the standing com- 
mittee responsible for the calling together 
these conferences, should undertake this 
important work.’ 

large centers applications for pen- 
sions could investigated local socie- 
ties, now done, subsequently 
preferred the National Committee. 

county areas, where organization 
may exist, applications might inquired 
into officials the nearest society for 
the blind, the committee could cause 
brought into existence such machinery 
would enable them effectively deal 
with such cases. 

1As result this suggestion special committee was 
appointed and met for the first time November Mr. 


W. H. Tate, 24 Hanover Square, Bradford, England, was 
elected Honorary Secretary. 


age the further multiplication those 
pension societies that are national their 
operations. would far wiser that 
the funds those already existence 
should increased. 

the interests efficient and econom- 
ical administration should steadily in- 
cline our thoughts towards the promotion 
policy greater concentration and 
consolidation. 


DISCUSSION 


Gardner’s Trust for the Blind, opened the 
discussion saying: 


The method paying pensions deserves 
far more consideration than usually be- 
stowed the subject. convinced that 
they ought paid, save few very 
exceptional cases, either weekly monthly, 
through almoners, who thus periodically and 
regularly come into touch with the pension- 
ers. admit that sometimes difficult 
secure reliable almoners, especially 
country, who will consistently carry out the 
directions given; but this difficulty obvi- 
ated most our large and other towns 
where there branch the Charity 
Organization Society, whose secretary gladly 
supervises the regular payment pension. 

Miss Massey states that “the 
parish relief public outdoor relief] 
should stand the way blind person 
receiving pension seems unanimously 
objected unfair.” take exception 
the word and how the word “unan- 
imously” used cannot possibly conceive. 
has been fixed principle the Gardner 
Trust for over quarter century not 
that which would otherwise done 
the rates. those receipt parochial 
relief are need larger allowance, 
application should made the Guardians, 
who have the power grant adequate relief 
all cases they take up, and the more the 
charitable societies supplement 
the more are Boards Guardians 
aged give inadequate relief. Cases that 
are suitable for charitable effort should not 
mixed with paupers. The duty 
charity prevent the independent youth 
and middle age from becoming dependent 
old age, and not lift into independence 
those who must supported the rates. 
advisable supplement parish relief, will 
quote from some high authorities. Section 
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the Report the Royal Commission 
the Blind: “We think that instead 
excluding those who have ever received parish 
relief, would better, the Gardner 
Trust, exclude only those who have re- 
ceived within year two their 
application.” 

disagree with Miss Massey’s advocacy 
giving little aid the largest possible 
number deserving persons,” and that “the 
possession two more pensions one 
abuse. regards the first, 
would say that opinion far 
better assist ten persons and keep them 
comparative comfort than fritter away 
money keeping twenty semi-starvation. 
regards the second, cannot see any 
possible harm person receiving more 
than one pension, which may wholly in- 
adequate, provided that the donors the 
pensions are cognizant all the relief given. 
The fact that deserving case 
small inadequate pension strong reason 
for supplementing with further allowance. 

One word about the Old Age Pension Bill. 
affect the administration the Pension Soci- 
pensions will similar the 
Poor Law relief, inasmuch the non-con- 
tributory force existent both, and 
inconceivable that the charities will continue 
what the state will bound do. 

conclusion, must say that careful dis- 
crimination seems necessary, and care- 
ful inquiry should made into every case 
applying for pension, and would suggest 
the following conditions granting pen- 
sion: (1) That the applicant general 
good character. (2) That the applicant has 
decent home keep together, and that his 
antecedents show that would real 
hardship him become pauper. (3) 
Preference should undoubtedly given 
those who, when with sight, have made pro- 
vision for misfortune, either belonging 
friendly society having practiced 
thrift some other form. (4) Preference 
should also given those whose relations, 
able, are willing contribute towards 
their support, such contributing some 
weekly sum towards the pension. Pensions 
should given, other things being equal, 
the aged and those past work, but there are 
necessity exceptional cases, especially those 
young women who, although working all 
day some industry, find impossible 
live the wages they earn. such cases, 
the small pensions year just make the 
difference between making ends meet not. 
(5) And finally, pensions should mot 
those whom have already men- 


tioned, who should eliminated from the 
list applicants, nor should they given 
when any way they tend discourage 
thrift and foresight, thus causing serious 
injury character. 


Henry Esg. (At the time 
the conference General Superintendent 
and Manager the Birmingham Institu- 
tion for the Blind, now Secretary the 
British and Foreign Blind Association. 
See page 105, Outlook for the Blind, Octo- 
ber, 1908.) 


There one passage Miss Massey’s 
paper which contains statement very 
sorry indeed see, and some us, 
follows: “Looking first the conditions 
under which the blind poor England live, 
see that only exceptional cases that 
they are able earn living. Even those 
brought institutions are rarely able 
this, and those who blind later life 
are fortunate they can earn all.” 

say that the case own institu- 
tion that wrong. eighteen people who 
satisfactorily completed their training last 
year, less than eleven went straight into 
our workshops and would employed for 
life, receiving there minimum wage 
6d. the case married men, for 
single men, and 7s. 6d. week the case 
certainly not. was going say that 
the average amount taken away our blind 
people during the whole year works out for 
every man 18/3 per week, and for 
every 

With regard pensions for the blind, 
think there one point which has been quite 
lost sight of. this: That whilst there 
are large number pensions founded 
specially for the blind, there are much 
larger number pensions which the blind 
are eligible, but which were not specially 
founded for them. hold hand 
advertisement from paper published this 
week which the statement made that 
pension society dispenses £12,000 year 
1,653 pensioners, and the pensions consist 
sums ranging from five guineas ten guineas 
per annum. The advertisement states that 
“many them are widows, some are blind.” 
Why not get few more our blind amongst 
those “some”? 


Rev. Marston (who himself 
blind 


Stainsby has developed admirable system for the 
wages” workshops for the blind. 
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From the point view London clergy- 
man, and, may add, clergyman who 
works habitually amongst the richest Eng- 
land, think there are certain contributions 
luminous understanding this question 
that may make before the session concludes. 
Obviously, there are three great points which 
stand out from the discussion primary 
consequence. The first the doctrine 
state aid. The second the relation between 
Poor Law relief and pensions for the blind; 
and the third the question, What the 
value human character demanding, not 
dole, but something the nature 
moral right? (Hear, hear.) 

First all, with respect the doctrine 
state aid. wish impress the confer- 
ence that this doctrine goes the root 
the matter, and not confined England 
any one part England. venture 
say that the whole opposed state 
aid, being any sense allowed over- 
rule the personal initiative and the individual 
conscience the Christian and enlightened 
public. (Hear, hear.) favor the 
doctrine Individualism against the doc- 
trine Socialism, and consider that state 
aid, though appears pretty 
won’t say universally—agreed the experts 
desirable thing, the whole, yet think 
should regarded with what may call 
benevolent suspicion (laughter), and allowed 
only interpose points and degrees 
where manifest that private semi- 
private effort has proved altogether in- 
effective. 

Secondly, come the very important 
point the relation between the Poor Law 
relief and the granting pension. must 
say that when sat down here this afternoon 
was favor the doctrine that the Poor 
Law relief should bar the receipt 


pension. But was gradually shaken 
that conviction one the speakers; 
the other hand, little more fortj- 
fied original belief the statement 
Mr. Stainsby that the blind are eligible 
for other pensions. came back, therefore, 
this conclusion: that although person 
who receipt Poor Law relief may 
properly regarded not fit applicant 
pension, one who has received pension 
should not have that pension withdrawn if, 
after having received the pension good 
and sufficient evidence, she obliged 
for time seek Poor Law relief. 

Lastly, come the great question 
character. Here, without any beating about 
the bush, lay down this principle con- 
clusively borne mind—that blindness 
pension. Character, and not blindness, the 
primary requirement. would reply one 
the speakers that the government does not 
give old age pensions 
they can longer work, but, upon the whole, 
because they have been laborious 
until the time seventy years, and therefore 
they are more less entitled generous 
(Hear, hear.) think character, 
and not affliction, which recognized this 
latest piece what call really philanthropic 
legislation. would urge the conference 
assembly enlightened men and women 
from all parts the world not recognize 
doctrine utterly destructive the first prin- 
ciples personal and collective amelioration 
—that mere physical privation concedes 
person, whatever his character, the right 
demand adequate human livelihood, 
wrought out the sinews and the blood, and 
the effort other men and women more 
worthy than himself. (Applause.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND JOTTINGS 


This section open our readers for letters and items interest 


START BUSINESS 


print Mr. Mann’s letter 
account its helpful suggestions, although 
his statement that percentage blind 
students leave educational institutions be- 
come paupers” would not borne out facts. 
While doubtless true that the proportion 
successful graduates not great could 
desired, large percentage” certainly 
not become paupers. Our readers will inter- 
ested know that the plan suggests 
already operation Massachusetts. 


AND MANN 
Nyack, New York 


Editor Outlook for the Blind. 

For many years have been 
greatly interested the care the adult blind, 
rather the sad fact that, excepting those 
genius marked ability, large percentage 
blind students leave the educational insti- 
tutions only become paupers. 

successful storekeeper myself, and 
ask you publish the following suggestions 
possibilities mercantile life for the 
blind. 

shall glad answer any questions 
within power. 

Epwarp MANN. 


Blind persons average ability are gener- 
ally most successful mercantile pursuits, 
they have there fairer competition with 
sighted people, can easily and cheaply pro- 
cure the necessary assistance seeing per- 
sons, and have unlimited opportunities. 
man not capable managing bank might 
easily make good living conducting 
news stand. 

industrial pursuits, except piano 
tuning, blind man generally limited the 
less lucrative trades, such broom and basket 
making, cane work, and the like. rule, 
even the smallest mercantile shop more 
profitable than the best these trades. 

this line, too, blind man may legiti- 
mately trade the sympathy the public 
without losing his self-respect injuring 
another. 

Generally too much prominence given 
the work those high talent, even 
genius, music, literature, some other art. 
People this description, rule, can care 
for themselves, the education the institu- 
tions equips them cope with the world. 
Therefore they are not fair example the 
needs the adult blind. 

mind, all energies the part 


the interested public should spent pro- 
viding means livelihood for the middle 
class, the workers only average ability. 

Investigation along these lines would show 
much wider field which work pro- 
mote the self-support the blind, which 
the surest road contentment. 

Here are some examples which have come 
under personal observation: 

(a) laborer lost his sight through acci- 
dent the age thirty-five. became, 
with some financial aid, grocer, and was 
more successful thereafter than before losing 
his sight. 

(b) Another man conducted hay and 
grain business and amassed moderate 
fortune. 

(c) About dozen New York State are 
proprietors piano warerooms. The ma- 
jority these began piano tuners. This 
lucrative trade, but only few are capable 
doing well. may almost called 
special talent. 

Now the following plan seems feasible 
me: Let organized charity some sort ap- 
point committee select few blind adults 
moderate ability and furnish them the 
means start some small business, giving 
them specified time which repay the 
original investment, installments, desired. 
This committee should seek opportunities, 
should advise those helped, overlook and 
necessary have authority correct methods, 
even change entirely some oiher 
locality business, each case, never losing 
sight the individuality the worker. 

Can this done? shall glad corre- 
spond this subject with any interested. 


BREAD CAST THE WATERS 


half century ago, when the Mary- 
land School for the Blind was very young 
both years and experience, and was located 
the old Paca Mansion, 649 West Saratoga 
Street, Baltimore, there was admitted young 
Irish girl about seventeen years, the 
name Anna Cain. 

She pursued the course study after the 
methods those days, without any the 
advantages our present point systems which 
make the education the blind possible along 
normal and practical lines. However, her in- 
struction was not vain, and during the 
eight years which she spent pupil she 
learned not only the principles reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but also lessons 
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loyalty the school and love for her fellow- 
sufferers which were bring forth abundant 
fruit the coming years. 

Shortly after leaving school, Miss Cain 
married Mr. Vernon. lived short 
time only, and his death Mrs. Vernon 
found necessary something for her 
self-support. Through the good offices 
several friends, Mrs. Vernon was encouraged 
turn account her talent for writing and 
love literature writing the story her 
own life. This she published under the title, 
“The Golden Sunset, the Homeless Blind 
Girl.” She afterwards compiled and published 
two other books: “Twilight Reflections, 
Portraits from Real Life,” and “Golden Gems 
Thought.” 

Securing guide, she sold these books from 
house house and from town town. Being 
persevering and economical, and always main- 
taining her self-respect and dignity, she re- 
ceived encouragement and aid from the press 
and men and women prominence the coun- 
try over. 

This itself was not remarkable, how- 
ever. Other blind persons have written their 
autobiographies and sold them means 
livelihood, but few like Mrs. Vernon had the 
wisdom and foresight save and invest their 
earnings. Mrs. Vernon was successful 
her financiering that her declining years, 
when she was left all alone, she was able 
live very comfortably the income her 
investments; and when, the ripe age 
threescore and ten years, she was called 
land where there blindness, she left her 
Alma Mater real estate ground rents, etc., 
sufficient yield income over thou- 
sand dollars annually, and with restriction 
save the wish that this money might used 
aid worthy graduates the school. 

Thus the bread cast the waters has re- 
turned, for with the income this 


bequest, this proof love and gratitude for 
benefits and advantages received, that the 
school will enabled carry the home 
teaching the adult blind, and doing 
carry out the wishes the donor bestow- 
ing the blessing work graduates the 
school who but for this would idle and 
unhappy. 
Joun Superintendent, 
Maryland School for the Blind. 


the Editor: 

should very much obliged you, 
any your readers, could suggest any em- 
ployment, preferably remunerative, for blind 
old men and women who live their own 
homes, and are often bedridden, who sit 
their chimney corners, with nothing but 
their own thoughts occupy them. 

Several years ago came across poor old 
blind woman, whose hands were deformed 
rheumatism that she could only use her 
thumbs and first fingers, and for lack 
something she would often occupy her- 
self lacing and unlacing her boots. cut 
some letters strips, and showed her how 
fold them into spills, lighters, promis- 
ing her 3d. for every hundred she made. She 
was pleased have the occupation, and still 
more delighted when she was able procure 
egg for her tea with her own earnings. 

Later, gave old man the same employ- 
ment, but made them fast was 
cult keep him work, well dis- 
pose many. 

remain, 
Yours very faithfully, 


hope some our read- 
ers will have suggestions offer Answers 
should sent 277 Harvard Street, Cam- 
bridge, 


ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS FOR 
THE PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND 


press the newspapers an- 
nounce that the late Eugene Tompkins, 
for years the manager the Boston 
Theatre, has left the Perkins 
tion $750,000. The entire family (father, 
mother, and son) for many years were 
interested the school, and Mr. Tomp- 
kins was warm personal friend the 
late Director, Michael Anagnos. The 
Tompkins gift the largest single be- 
quest ever made the institution. The 


past year has been rich one for the 
blind youth Massachusetts, for the 
kins Institution and Kindergarten for the 
Blind together have received had 
queathed them, including the above 
amount, $1,500,000. The outlook for the 
advancement the education the blind 
New England indeed bright. 
gratulate the trustees and Director Allen 
upon the increased facilities for making the 
new Perkins model for the world. 
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the Outlook for the Blind for July, 1907 (Vol. No. 2). 
make it. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS TACTILE PRINT 


The following list intended enumerate all the books which have been 
produced New York Point, American Braille, and Moon since the publication the catalogue 


Corrections and additions will made the next issue. 


superintendents hope make this regular feature the magazine. 
will confer favor communicating with the Editor. 


NO. 


18, 


wr er 


NEW YORK POINT 


The list complete have been able 
With the the 
Our readers who find useful 


AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


AUTHOR 
Benedix, Roderich. 


Bowen, L., Ph.D. 
Bowles, 

Brooks and Hubbard. 
Carhart and Chute. 
Delbos, Leon. 
DeQuincey, Thomas, 
DeQuincey, Thomas. 
Dumas, Alexandre. 
Eggert, Chas. A., Ph.D. 


Emerson. 


Emerson. 

Frangois, Victor 
Victor 
Victor 


Freytag, Gustav 


Goldsmith, Oliver. 
Hugo, Victor. 
Lessing, Gotthold 


Lord, John, LL.D. 


Lord, John, LL.D. 


Lowe and Ewing. 


Milne. 
Schiller, Friedrich. 


Shakespeare. 
Heinrich von. 


McMurry. 
McMurry. 


Tarr and McMurry. 
Tennyson. 


Thiers, Louis Adolphe. 


TITLE 


Eigensinn und Einer Musz Heiraten, Alexander- 


Wilhelmi 
Modern French Lyrics (French text). 
Memory Gems. 


Composition-Rhetoric, Vol. (II and III press). 


High School Physics. 


LaFontaine’s Fables Choises (French text). 


Joan Arc. 

The English Mail Coach. 

Les Trois Mousquetaires (French text). 
Misanthrope (French text). 

Essays. First Series. 

Essays. Second Series. 

Advanced French Prose Composition. 


Introduction French Prose Composition. 


L’Abbé Constantin (French text). 
Karl der Grosse (German text). 
The Vicar Wakefield. 

Hernani (French text). 

Emilia Galotti (German text). 
The Middle Ages. 

Imperial Antiquity. 

Vocabulary, Czsar’s Gallic War. 


English Grammar, Vol. (II and III press). 


Maria Stuart (German text). 
King John (with Rolfe’s notes). 


Die Erhebung Europas Gegen Napoleon (Ger- 


man text). 


The Earth Whole. Part Geography. 


Geographies. Part 
Geographies. Part 
Gareth and Lynette (pamphlet). 
Bonaparte Egypte. 


PARTS 


PAGES 


138 
142 

136 
126 

310 
138 


NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, BATAVIA, NEW YORK 


Auerbach. 


Baldwin. 


Blaisdell. 
Carlyle. 
Davidson. 


Briggita (German text). 
Robinson Crusoe for Children. 
Child Life Tale and Fable. 
Essay Burns. 

Study Ivanhoe. 


175 
203 
109 
189 


PRICE 


$3.50 
3-50 
3-50 
10.50 
2.00 
7.00 
3-50 
6.00 
5.00 
7.00 
2.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
3-50 
7.00 
6.00 
3-50 
3-50 
3.00 


3-50 
3-50 
7.00 
7.00 
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222 
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160 
215 
199 
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19. 161 
278 
125 
24. 399 
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135 
259 
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Io. 
Il. 
12. 


AUTHOR 
Goethe. 
Guerber. 
Heine. 


Hunter. 
Holtzlow. 
Macaulay. 

Teller and Brown. 
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NEW YORK POINT Continued 


TITLE 
Erl-King, from Saemmtliche Werke. 
Maerchen und Erzaehlungen. 
Die Grenadiere, from Saemmtliche Werke, Erster 
Band. 
Elements Biology (Botany and 
Lives Great Men. 
Essay Addison. 
Business Methods, No. 


PARTS 
I 


ne 


PAGES 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY, ALBANY, NEW YORK.—LIBRARY FOR THE 


I. 


Alcott, 
Andrews, Mrs. 
(Shipman) 

Clemens, 
Dunne, 
Gaskell, Mrs. 


(Stevenson) 


Hale, 
Keller, Helen. 
Keller, Helen. 
Palgrave, T., ed. 
Palmer, 
Parkman, Francis. 
Stevenson, 


Wiggin, Mrs. 
(Smith) 


Old-Fashioned Girl.* 
The Perfect Tribute.* 


Adventures Tom Sawyer.* 
Selections from Mr. Dooley.* 
Cranford.* 


Daily Bread.* 

The World Live In.* 

The Correct Training Blind Child.* 
Golden Treasury: Songs and Lyrics.* 
Russian Life Town and Country.* 
Jesuits North America.* 

Virginibus Puerisque: and Other Papers.* 
New Chronicles Rebecca.* 
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296 


246 
217 
368 
143 
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2.50 

7.00 
6.00 


10.50 


6.00 


Plates American Printing House, Louisville. Orders should addressed State Library for the Blind, Albany, 


AMERICAN BRAILLE 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Bates, Arlo. 

Baldwin. 

Grover, Eulalie Osgood. 
Maxwell, 
Sprague, Sarah 

Tarr and McMurry. 


Gentle Jury. 

Speller. 

The Outdoor Primer. 
Grammar. 

Lights Literature, Book 
Geography. 

The Cup Happiness. 


113 

210 
146 
145 


HOWE MEMORIAL PRESS, PERKINS INSTITUTION, SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


Most the stories listed below were chosen supply the want outside borrowers from the library the 
Perkins Institution, among whom the circulation of books is larger than it is among the pupils. 


Aldrich, 
American Authors. 


Andrews, Mary 
Andrews, Mary 
Beals, Edward 
Bourget, Paul. 
Bunner, 
Chester, 


Goliath. See No. American Authors.t 

First Season’s Experience with the Honeybee, 
and Other Laughable Experiences. 

The Perfect Tribute (old size plates). 

The Witnesses: and Messenger. 

The Law Financial Success. 

Monsieur Viple’s Brother. 

The Zadoc Pine Labor Union. 

Skeezicks Elopes. 
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The numbers show the actual number books published. story included with another the same book, 
number given. 


No. | PRICE NO 
342 
80 -40 1] 
161 1.10 
300 
I 
219 7.00 
203 6.00 
12. 
I. 
1.00 


2.50 


10.50 


y, N.Y. 


book, no 


AUTHOR 
Clemens, Samuel. 
Crawford, Marion. 
Darragh, Thomas. 


Daudet, Alphonse. 
Davis, 
Davison, 
Deland, Margaret. 
Deland, Margaret. 
Doyle, Conan. 
Eames, Emma. 
Elson, 

Field, Eugene. 


Fiske, John. 


Fiske, John. 


Fryer, Helen. 

Hale, Edward 
Harraden, Beatrice. 
Harte, Bret. 

Hayes, 
Heyse, Paul. 

Howe, George. 
Hubbard, Elbert. 
Ingersoll, 


Kelly, Myra 

Lee, Jennette. 

Little, Frances. 
Maupassant, Guy de. 
Page, Thomas 
Paine, Albert 
Phelps, Elizabeth 
Poe, Edgar Allan. 
Potter, Beatrix. 


Smith, Hopkinson. 


Spectator 
Spectator 
Stockton, Frank 


Teller, Charlotte. 
Van Dyke, Henry. 
Warner, 
White, 
White, Stewart 
Wiggin, Kate 
Wiggin, Kate 
Wister, Owen. 
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AMERICAN Continued 


TITLE 

The Death Disc. 

The Little City Hope. 

The Skeleton the Closet. 
Authors. 

The Pope’s Mule. 

The Bar Sinister. 

How Sent Aunt Baltimore. 

Good for the Soul. 

The Promises Dorothea. 

The Red-Headed League. 

Day with Chief Croker: and other stories. 

Great Composers and Their Work (old size plates). 

und der Boomerangelungen. See 
No. American Authors. 

Memoriam: Charles Darwin (with Ingersoll’s 
Abraham Lincoln). 

The Story the Fall Quebec (with map and 
with the Spectator’s Account the Tercen- 
tenary Quebec). 

The Esperanto Teacher. 

The Children the Public. 

Bird Passage. 

Colonel Starbottle for the Plaintiff. 

The Denver. Express. 

The Last Slave Ship. 

Get Out Get Line: and Message Garcia. 

Abraham Lincoln (with Fiske’s essay, Memo- 
riam: Charles Darwin). 

Perjured Santa Claus. 

Uncle William, the Man Who Was 

The Lady the Decoration. 

The Necklace. 

The New Agent: and Soldier the Empire. 

The Don’t Hurry Club. 

Fourteen One. 

The Murders the Rue Morgue. 

The Tailor Gloucester. 

Against Orders”: and Sammy. 

First Season’s Experience with the Honeybee. 
See No. American Authors. 

Account the Tercentenary Quebec. See 
No. 19, Fiske, John. 

The Lady the Tiger: and The Discourager 
Hesitancy. 

Towboating. See No. 16, Eames, Emma. 

The Story the Other Wise Man. 

The Red Bonnet. See No. American Authors. 

Eli. 


See No. American 


The Honk-Honk Breed: and The Two-Gun Man. 
The Old Peabody Pew. 

The Saving the Colors. 

Philosophy 


PARTS 


I 
2 


PAGES 


104 


191 


PRICE 


3° 
20 


PRICE NO. 
10. 
1.10 
14. 
BLIND 15. 
6.00 
20, 
100 1.00 
6.00 
26. 
27. 
28. 
160 
139 
1.00 
42. 
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NO. 


45. 


AMERICAN BRAILLE Continued 


AUTHOR TITLE PARTS PAGES 
Wright, and The Wright Brothers’ Aéroplane. See No. 16, 
Eames, Emma. 
Yonge, Charlotte The Last Fight the Coliseum. 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Hall, Werner Arithmetic, Book Part 120 
Morrow, McLean and 
Blaisdell. Steps English, Book 598 
Myers. (Sup. General History from last edition.) 
Pearson. Essentials Latin. 611 
Richards, Laura Melody. 190 
Whittier, Twelve Selected Poems. 104 
Book Psalms. 260 
General Epistle James. 
New Constitution, Michigan, 1908. 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Montgomery. English History.* 753 
Montgomery. French History.* 550 


The printing department has spent the greater part its time for the last three years producing music. 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, OVERBROOK, PENNSYLVANIA 


How the Cliff Was Clad; and Other Pieces 
Various Authors. 


Burbank, Luther. The Training the Human Plant.* 107 
Daudet, Alphonse. Mr. Seguin’s Goat. 
Hale, William Bayard. Week the White House.§ 
Keller, Helen. The World Live In.§ 234 
Kieffer, Rev. The Upper Country Where the King Lives. 
McKeever, William The Cigarette Boy.* 
Schauffler, Rob’t Haven. Blind Optimist.* 
Sheldon, Arthur Fred’k. The Science Successful Salesmanship.§ 265 
Sheldon, Business Letters.§ 102 
(Sheldon’s Corres. School) 

Sullivan. Contracts General, from Pennsylvania Business 
Law.” 199 
Tappan, Eva March. Myths Japan.§ 
Tappan, Eva March. Myths India.§ 
Tappan, Eva Myths the Slavs.§ 159 
Torrey, The Holy How Obtain Him Personal 
Experience.§ 
Washington, Booker Putting the Most into Life.* 
Westover, Cynthia 175 
the Making Shawls, from the Bear Brand” 
Daring Deeds (Selections from the Youth’s Com- 
panion for Supplementary Reading). 236 


Indicates that plates have been sent the American Printing House, Louisville. 
Indicates that plates will sent the American Printing House, Louisville. 
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AMERICAN Continued 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
AUTHOR TITLE PARTS 
Davis, Anna Chase. Stories the United States for Youngest Readers. 
Dawes, Anna Laurens. How Are Governed. 
Doerner, Celia. Treasury General Knowledge. Part 
MOON TYPE 
Moon Magazine, first issued 1906, regularly 
issued every month, per annum, 
Ainsworth, Harrison. Boscobel. 
Aldrich, Thomas Bailey. Marjorie Daw. 
Half cost stereotyping paid Judge Pereles, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Andrews, Mary The Perfect Tribute. 
Half cost of stereotyping paid by Mr. John T. Morris, of Philadelphia. 
Blackwood, Sir Forgiveness, Life and Glory. 


Boardman, Mabel Audience with the Dowager Empress China 


(from Zhe Outlook December 12, 1908). 


Half cost stereotyping paid Miss Emma Neisser and friends, Philadelphia. 


Bullen, The Cruise the Cachalot (nearly ready). 
Bunner, Nice People. 
Half cost stereotyping paid Judge Pereles, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Burbank, Luther. Wonder-Worker Science; account the 
work Luther Burbank, Harwood. 
Half cost of stereotyping paid by Judge J. M. Pereles, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Carnegie, Andrew. Visit the Taj. 
Dickens, Charles. Christmas Carol. 
Flynn, Rev. John The Old Theology. Three Sermons. 
Hague, Arnold. The Yellowstone National Park; and The Grand 


Half cost stereotyping paid Miss Emma Neisser and friends, Philadelphia. 


Hemans. Selection Poems. 
Hugo, Victor. Good Bishop.” Extracts from Les Misérables. 
Half cost stereotyping paid twenty friends the blind Delaware. 
Lyall, David. The Comer-Stone. 
Morley, Charles. Teufel, the Terrier. 
Half cost stereotyping paid Mr. John Morris, 
Selection Well-Known Hymns. 
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PAGES 
500 
189 


PRICE 


$5.00 
10.50 


each 1.05 


1.84 


1.40 


the half cost stereotyping has been defrayed friends, the other half cost has been met the Moon Society 
Brighton, England. 


All of the books embossed in the Moon type can be borrowed from the Library of the Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society 
for the Blind, which is located in the Free Library of Philadelphia. 
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hoped that the friends the 
look for the Blind will remember that 
endowment fund for the permanent main- 
tenance the magazine very desirable. 


